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TAKING AN OBSERVATION. 


FENHE political situation is remarkable. 
The Republican party, in unquestioned 
possession of the government, bas no policy 
upen any of the most pressing questions be- 
fore the country. The Democratic party, 
superfluous and hopeless, is not even a skill- 
ful opposition, but, with a folly that would 
be inconceivable except for fourteen years’ 
experience of it, nominates FERNANDO WooD 
for Speaker, and resists the Civil Rights 
Bill. There was never a time within the 
memory of men now active in public affairs 
when party ties were so relaxed. It is due in 
great part tothe fact that the Republican suc- 
cess in 1872 was so fortunately decisive. The 
President was re-elected by a commanding 
majority, and Congress was amply secured. 
The immediate effect of this result was to 
remove the old issues from consideration, 
but the position of the party upon the new 
illustrates what we say. Congress has been 
in session fortwo months. During that time 
it has been occupied with three or four ques- 
tions only. The first was the “salary grab.” 
Both parties opposed it, and after a debate 
in which Republicans rent each other, the 
grab was repealed. Then came the Bank- 
ruptey Bill, upon which there is no party 
policy whatever. The Louisiana question 
has also occasioned a warm debate in the 
Senate. Mr. CARPENTER has earnestly taken 
one side, Mr. Morton the other. They are 
both Administration Senators of the highest 
standing. But what is the Republican pol- 
icy in Louisiana? Then there is the great 
and all-important subject of the finances, 
the debate upon which has been a guerrilla 
fight, with no visible line of battle, and ev- 
ery warrior firing off his own theory at his 
pleasure. Upon any test financial vote the 
division has been mainly sectional, not par- 
tisan, Republican Ohio voting almost solid- 
ly against Republican Massachusetts. The 
only real question upon which there has been 
any party division of opinion is that of civil 
rights, an inheritance from an older day. 

Meanwhile there is an independence of 
criticism in the Republican party press such 
as this generation has not seen. The “salary 
grab,” the dictatorial interference of office- 
holders in political management, the nom- 
ination of Chief Justice, have all occasioned 
the frankest remark. And this independ- 
ence has had the most curious effect upon 
the Democratic and “ Liberal” organs. The 
former have evidently regarded it as con- 
clusive proof of the immediate return of their 
party to power; and the latter, whenever an 
act of the President’s has been criticised by 
the Republican press, innocently ask wheth- 
er it would not have been better to elect Mr. 
GREELEY. The theory of this latter ques- 
tion seems to be either that the Presidency 
is a purely personal matter, or that political 
independence is incompatible with party 
preference. The “Liberal” organs do not 
seem yet able to understand that the re-elec- 
tion of General GraNnT meant chiefly that the 
country preferred the chances of Republican 
to those of Democratic ascendency. 

The Republican want of policy upon the 
financial question, and the transportation 
question, and Louisiana, and bankruptcy, 
and other real issues as they arise, would 
indicate the dissolution of the party except 
for two facts—ihe absence of any clearly 
defined and vital national issue, and the 
continued organization of the old Demo- 
cratic party. The really important ques- 
tion at present is the financial problem. 
But this, although most vital to the coun- 
try, is speculative rather than real for the 
great mass of the people. Even in Congress 
the only line drawn is between inflationists 
and anti-inflationists. But this again is so 
vague that many who are theoretically hos- 
tile to inflation support the legalization of 
the reserve issue. Moreover, the anti-iufla- 





tionists have no general plan of action. 
They agree to oppose expansion, but they 
differ upon methods of resumption. In the 
present condition of feeling it would be im- 
possible to reconstruct parties upon a finan- 
cial issue. As for free trade, which the 
World makes the shibboleth of some mys- 
terious body incorporate which it calls the 
Democratic party, it mustered fifty-three 
votes in the House upon a proposition to 
revise the tariff in the interests of revenue 
only. The country is not likely to divide 
upon that question at present. 

But the chief cohesive force of the Repub- 
lican party is the consciousness that its al- 
ternative is the Democratic party. No sane 
American supposes that a party which actu- 
ally nominates FERNANDO Woop for Speak- 
er of the House, and grossly insults colored 
Representatives upon the floor, is a party 
to be trusted with power at a time when 
honesty of administration and unhesitating 
respect for civil rights are indispensable. 
This is so true that, notwithstanding the 
laxity of Republican party ties, arising from 
dissatisfaction with many men and meas- 
ures, if there were to be a national election 
to-morrow, whether the Democrats nomina- 
ted a Bourbon Democrat or an ex-Repub- 
lican, they would be signally defeated, and 
by the same deep distrust which has defeat- 
ed them ever since the war. The Democrat- 
ic party has professedly accepted the situa- 
tion. But this generation will not trust it. 
CHARLES the First accepted the Grand Re- 
monstrance, and then went to arrest the five 
members. If the party could not win confi- 
dence with Mr. GREELEY, with what Demo- 
crat does it hope to succeed ? 

But the situation has this double advan- 
tage: it shows every man that a party is a 
means, not an end, and it makes character 
more indispensable for political success. In 
high party times, when a great object is to 
be attained, that object overshadows all 
other considerations. The question asked 
is, whether a man is sound upon the main 
issue—whether he is sure to vote to keep 
slavery out of the Territories, or to enfran- 
chise the freedmen. If he will do that, oth- 
er risks must be taken. Therefore in high 
party times extravagance and corruption and 
low tones and standards may be expected. 
The voter will vote with the party. But 
when great objects are not evident, and 
party policy is vague, personal qualities are 
sought, and personal character is scrutinized, 
that the voter may have no reason to vote 
against the party. Consequently we now 
see on all sides investigations and exposures. 
All public men are anxious to seem scrupu- 
lously exact and economical. The Speaker 
is very careful to have it explained that he 
did not refuse the floor to Mr. WILSON, of In- 
diana, because Mr. WILSON wished to move 
an inquiry, but because of the necessary 
rules; and had he known what Mr. WILson’s 
purpose was, he would have made strenuous 
efforts to give him the floor. Character nev- 
er counted more in politics, and was never 
more useful to a candidate, than at this mo- 
ment; and that is sufficient compensation, 
if any were needed, for the universal relax- 
ation of party ties. 





GLADSTONE AND DISRAELI. 


Mr. DisRaEL! describes Mr. GLADSTONE’S 
dissolution of Parliament as treachery and 
a trick. But he does not make it appear to 
be so. The Parliament had sat for six years, 
and a new one must have been chosen next 
year. The great majority with which Mr. 
GLADSTONE’s administration began had un- 
questionably dwindled. The late elections 
before the dissolution had shown opposition 
successes. Mr. GLADSTONE had even been 
defeated upon the Irish University Bill, and 
had resigned, resuming office only at the so- 
licitation of those whose adverse votes had 
driven him out. He has large projects of 
reform, requiring time and popular support 
for their proper development. Instead, 
therefore, of proposing them in the last year 
of a doubtful Parliament, he has preferred 
to appeal directly to the country for a vote 
of confidence. If he is successful, he comes 
in again with the consciousness that his six 
years’ administration has confirmed public 
confidence in him, and with a Parliament 
sure to support him and the measures he 
proposes. If he is defeated, he has enabled 
the country to summon an administration 
in which it confides. The very shortness of 
the canvass favors his purpose. He does not 
ask so much for approval of particular meas- 
ures as for a vote of general confidence. 
And the result of the sudden election will 
show whether the country trusts him, which 
is precisely what he wishes. Whether he 
succeeds in the election or is defeated, his 
course is equally vindicated. 

The real question submitted to England 
is its preference of Mr. GLADSTONE or of Mr. 
Diskaci. The first is one of the most typ- 
ical of his countrymen ; a modern English- 
man in every fibre, earnest, serious, intelli- 
geut, sincere, trusting the people, and will- 





ing and ready to advance. “Mr. Giap- 
STONE,” said one who knows him well, five 
years ago, “is now the chosen ruler of the 
people. For the people, to lighten the bur- 
dens of the people, to improve the lot of the 
people, to give the people political rights, 
he has taken up, held, and laid down power. 
Labor knows his name, and blesses it when 
it eats its hard-earned bread. European 
liberty knows his name. Ask any Italian 
patriot whether Mr. GLADSTONE could be a 
conspirator against freedom.” His admin- 
istration has been marked by many and 
great reforms: the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, the ballot, the abolition of 
commission sales in the army, and the be- 
ginning of a system of popular education. 
What he has done has been in the direction 
of the movement of modern thought. If 
England is to advance, must it not be upon 
that line? And if she is not to stop, why 
should Mr. GLapsTONE be dismissed ? 

Mr. DisRAELI is by race, by temperament, 
by intellect, the least English of Englishmen. 
His position as the chief of the Tory party 
is essentially incredible. With unquestion- 
able brilliancy of talent, great political 
knowledge and experience, great tact, sa- 
gacity, and audacity, he does not inspire 
confidence. It is not that he is suspected 
of playing false, but that he is felt to be 
playing. To men like GLADSTONE politics 
are the most serious duty with the most hu- 
mane aims. To men like DisRaELI they are 
a game. Hence, in the deepest sense, but 
not in any sense of personal falsehood, Mr. 
DrsRAELI makes the impression of insincer- 
ity. He is an actor, a persifleur. Compare 
his late inaugural discourse as Lord Rector 
at Glasgow with that of CARLYLE at Edin- 
burgh, or that of Mix at St. Andrews, and 
the difference between a man in earnest and 
a rhetorician is most apparent. The phi- 
losophy of Mr. DisraEi’s address is that 
to which we are accustomed in BULWER’s 
novels. 

Mr. DIsRAELI’s policy is founded upon 
distrust of the principles which have the 
approval of the leaders of modern thought. 
It is stationary or reactionary. Even the 
great coup of his last official term, household 
suffrage, was not the result of any principle 
or political insight ; it was a mere trick to 
outwit the real friends of an enlarged suf- 
frage, an adroit move in his game. Mr. 
DISRAELI, in his address in reply to Mr. 
GLADSTONE, pledges himself to all measures 
for the improvement of the condition of the 
people. But the people must decide which 
is their real friend, as this country lately 
decided whether the Democrats could be as 
wisely intrusted with the new policy of the 
government as those who had established 
that policy. Mr. GLapsTONE seems to be so 
incomparably the best man in England for 
the place he fills that his defeat would be 
a serious misfortune; and should he be de- 
feated, it is hardly possible that Mr. Dis- 
RAELI and the “ rest-and-be-thankful” Tory 
policy could long retain their ascendency. 





LOUISIANA. 


THE difficulty in the Louisiana case is that 
both sides are vitiated by fraud. There is 
no satisfactory evidence that either KELLOGG 
or M‘ENERY was lawfully elected. If, as Sen- 
ator CARPENTER declares, DURELL’s action 
in favor of KELLOGG was unparalleled, no- 
body, certainly, would doubt that War- 
MOTH was capable of unparalleled conduct 
for M‘ENERY. It is simply impossible to 
believe either side. There has been such 
perjury, bribery, lying, threatening, and 
cheating that nobody can assume to decide 
finally and unquestionably who was elected 
Governor of Louisiana, The only indispu- 
table fact is that it was the duty of Congress 
to decide which Governor should be recog- 
nized. But Congress was busy dodging the 
Crédit Mobilier investigation and passing 
the “salary grab,” and refused to do its duty. 
It then became the duty of the President to 
take action, and he recognized the KELLOGG 
government. In doing so he unluckily gave 
reasons for his action, and the reasons were 
unsound. He was not bound to sustain the 
decree of a court upon a subject over which 
the Supreme Court has declared that the 
courts have no control. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has decided that the Con- 
stitution regards an emergency like this in 
Louisiana as political, and to be determined 
by that department of the government, 
whose decision is binding upon every oth- 
er department, and is not to be questioned 
in a judicial tribunal. 

The President having acted, as he was 
forced to do, reported to Congress and re- 
mitted the question to its consideration. 
The Senate sent a committee to New Or- 
leans, and after a prolonged investigation it 
reported unanimously, with the sole excep- 
tion of Senator Morton, that the KELLOGG 
government, which the President had recog- 
nized, was fraudulent. Congress declined 
to act ; and the President, doubtless fearing 
trouble if he rescinded his own action, suf- 





fered it to stand. And this is the situation 
to-day. In Louisiana there is suppressed 
anarchy. Senator Morton insists that to 
disturb the condition of affairs is to pro- 
voke bloodshed. Senator CARPENTER de- 
clares that not to disturb it is infamous. 
The President was evidently willing to re- 
open the question. But other infinences 
have prevailed, and he has remained silent. 

The better course would be for him to 
state to Congress that the situation in Loui- 
siana requires a solution, that the State and 
the country are dissatisfied with the present 
condition of affairs, and that as its commit- 
tee has declared the KELLOGG government, 
which he had recognized, to be illegal, he 
would leave the whole matter in its hands. 
Then let Congress consider whether to ac- 
knowledge the M‘ENERY government or to 
order a new election. It would find un- 
doubtedly that M‘ENERY could not be satis- 
factorily proved to have been lawfully elect- 
ed, that, in fact, fraud had vitiated the 
whole existing order, and that there is no 
government in the State which can properly 
be recognized. If fraud is to be accepted as 
@ foundation, the KELLOGG frauds are as 
good for the purpose as the M‘ENERY. But 
that is not to be supposed, and Congress 
would find itself compelled to grapple with 
the difficulty. Its committee reported that 
the KELLOGG government was a usurpation, 
but it did not say that the M‘ENrry had 
an incontestable claim. What alternative is 
there but that Congress, from motives of ex- 
pediency, should condone undoubted fraud 
for a time, or order a new election? 





TEMPERANCE AND PROHIBITION. 


So long as it is unquestionable that four- 
fifths of the crime in this country spring 
from the use of intoxicating liquors public- 
ly sold—that, as nearly as can be computed, 
not less than fifty thousand persons die an- 
nually of drunkenness—and that it is a se- 
rious question whether the sixty millions 
of dollars annually raised by the internal 
revenue and by the tariff on importations 
of liquors do not cost the country two or 
three hundred millions in the consequences 
of the use of liquors, it is clear that the 
question will not be settled by calling the 
temperance movement Puritanic, or by ve- 
hement rhetoric about regulating eating and 
drinking by law. Mr. J. N. STEARNS, in his 
remarks before the Judiciary Committee of 
the House of Representatives upon the peti- 
tion for the appointment of a national com- 
mission of inquiry concerning the liquor 
traffic, said that the country is only upon 
the threshold of the question. During the 
last year twenty-one States have been legis- 
lating upon it, and more Governors of States 
have called attention to the subject than 
ever before. Mississippi and Indiana have 
passed very restrictive license laws, and In- 
diana has closed nine hundred grog-shops 
under a law pronounced constitutional by 
the Supreme Court. In Ohio the women, 
who, as wives, daughters, mothers, and sis- 
ters, are the immediate sufferers from the 
brutality of drunkenness, have begun to go 
in bands to the drinking-shops to pray and 
remonstrate ; and in Boston the State police 
have “cleaned out” the wine-cellars of the 
Tremont House and Young’s Hotel, two of 
the most noted hotels in the city. 

Just at this time, also, comes General 
HarneEy’s testimony that the chief difficulty 
in our relations with the Indians is whisky, 
and that the remedy is for the nearest offi- 
cer to hang every whisky dealer. Most op- 
portunely, also, Mr, MEYER STERN, one of the 
New York Commissioners of Charities and 
Correction, has lately made a report upon 
the legal treatment of habitual drunkards, 
showing that during the last three years 
sixteen times as many women as men had 
been committed for drunkenness; and that 
while of five hundred men one was re-arrest- 
ed a hundred times for the same offense, of 
nine thousand female drunkards twenty-nine 
were re-arrested a hundred times. Mr. STERN 
very truly says that the present law fosters 
rather than prevents drunkenness. The cas- 
ual offender who is not a habitual drunk- 
ard is sent to the work-house for ten days. 
In the case of every woman this is final and 
absolute ruin. Ten days’ association with 
the worst of their sex under the ban of the 
law destroys heart and hope, and the poor 
creatures sink into desperation. A repri- 
mand or a fine would be punishment enough. 
But the confirmed drunkard, if he is to be 
imprisoned at all, should be secluded long 
enough to give him a chance of reform, and 
therefore should not be committed with com- 
mon criminals. 

These facts 211 show the activity of the 
public interest in the subject. The point 
which must now be settled is the actual 
effect of prohibitory laws. That they are 
evaded, and that drinking continues in spite 
of them, is not denied. But that is not the 
question. Theft continues despite the laws, 
and the laws against theft encourage secre- 
cy and deceit in thieving. The question is 
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whether, upon the whole, prohibitory laws 
have a good effect in diminishing drinking 
and promoting order. Is the peace more 
cheaply preserved in prohibitory communi- 
ties? Are the jails and poor-houses emptier 
than elsewhere? Is the average of welfare 
higher? Such are the questions that should 
be answered. 

Yet it is now impossible to reply satisfac- 
torily, because of the want of authentic sta- 
tistics. The New York Tribune says that 
the most trustworthy testimony shows that, 
after twenty years’ experience, prohibition 
in Massachusetts is a failure in the cities 
and large towns. General BUTLER says that 
he thinks liquor is not sold in the majority 
of towns in Massachusetts. Mr. A. M. Pow- 
ELL, in his remarks to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, says that in a prohibitory county in 
Maine, of twenty or twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants, he found an empty jail, without 
a prisoner for a year, and the last inmate a 
woman imprisoned for selling liquor illegal- 
ly. Governor PerHaM told him that in his 
county of Oxford, in Maine, with a population 
of thirty or thirty-five thousand, he could 
show him an empty jail, which had been emp- 
ty two-thirds of the time during six years, 
In Vineland, a prohibitory town in New Jer- 
sey, as Mr. LANp1s stated before a commit- 
tee of the Legislature, there is a population 
of ten thousand five hundred, and last year 
the police expenses were twenty-five dol- 
lars; and in 1872 the poor-rates, among a 
miscellaneous population, were three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. Mr. Witiiam E. 
Dongs stated before the committee that 
last year about seven hundred thousand dol- 
lars were collected by the Excise Commis- 
sion in the city of New York, and that a po- 
lice officer had told him that if the liquor 
shops were absolutely closed at ten o’clock 
at night, so that no liquor could be sold, it 
would reduce the police force by one-half. 
Now, he says, there are about fourteen hun- 
dred policemen, who are paid about twelve 
hundred dollars a year each, and by the re- 
duction the whole sum received by the Ex- 
cise Commission would thus be received 
back, and with it all the further expenses 
of dealing with the crime that springs from 
midnight drinking. 

There are probably three millions of voters 
in the United States who favor some kind 
of prohibitory law. ‘They are resolute and 
earnest. In the present want of accurate 
and trusty information they can not be an- 
swered. Their facts are as cogent as the 
counter facts; their assertions as conclusive 
as opposing assertions. Nothing can be 
more reasonable than their request for a na- 
tional commission of inquiry, that we may 
all have an official and authentic body of 
statistics to which to appeal. We trust that 
the Judiciary Committee will report favor- 
ably and soon, for there is no subject more 
vital to the happiness of this country, and 
none upon which accurate information, not 
rhetoric and objurgation, is more imme- 
diately desirable. 





AN ENGLISH ESTIMATE OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Gotpwin Smiru, always one of the 
most intelligent and faithful friends of this 
country, whatever may be his opinion of the 
American feeling for England, has recently 
spoken in Manchester to an English andi- 
ence upon education and the American sys- 
tem of free schools. He began by saying 
that there must be education in England, 
and that education must not be sectarian. 
The fruits of sectarian education in England 
he described as “masses of dangerous ig- 
norance.” Sectarian education, moreover, 
throws immense and unfair power into the 
hands of the clergy; and he went on to say, 
what Mr. EUGENE LAWRENCE has more than 
once stated, that the English Church, al- 
though nominally under the control of the 
nation, and receiving vast sums of money 
from it, is really independent of the nation, 
and against its wishes, and in defiance of the 
spirit of the laws, “is now changing the na- 
tional religion from Protestant to Roman 
Catholic.” Mr. GoLDWIN SMITH’s testimony 
to the infinence of our schools is not only 
pleasant to hear, but it is that of a man pe- 
culiarly qualified to speak. 

“Tt has been truly said that secular does not mean 
frreligious.. A secilar school here is different from a 
religious school, but not opposed to it, What branch 
of education in the common schools has any tendency 
to corrupt children’s moral sense? I am not a blind 
worshiper of the Americans or their institutions, but 
I tell you that the influence of their common schools 
is good, morally as well as intellectually. Though 
there are bad things and bad men in America, the in- 
fluence of these schools is good, and they tend in the 
main to produce not ‘clever devils,’ but a law-loving 
and God-fearing nation ; and if you ask about manners, 
I tell you I have been in the United States in the midst 
of exciting political contests, when the struggle has 
been going on between North and South, and that I 
saw meetings of both parties and torch-light proces- 
sions on both sides in the streets, and not on the one 
side or the other did I observe the slightest discourte- 
ous interruption to the proceedings of their opponents. 
We have the same system, or, perhaps, rather a better 
system, in Canada, and there the effects are the same. 
I say those schools will not do every thing then. for I 
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which are really of no consequence as if they were 
absolutely vital. It fancies that if it gives up some 


h over a precipice by a rope to which 

odes, Imagining that he was at agrtet height from 
a safe footing, he clung on till 
when, resigning himself to his let 
found he had been hanging six inches from the solid 
ground.” 





THE HEALTH-OFFICER OF NEW 
YORK. 


ANOTHER of Governor Drx’s admirable 
appointments is that of Dr. VANDERPOEL, 
who has been renominated and confirmed. 
There has never been a more satisfactory 
health-officer, and his services as a member 
of the Board of Health of New York have 
been most intelligent and efficient. We 
spoke last week of the refusal by the exec- 
utive committee of the Public Health Asso- 
ciation, of which the health-officer is chair- 
man, to admit a gentleman to membership 
because he was a homeopathic physician ; 
and we added that if, as had been unreserv- 
edly stated by a homeopathic medical socie- 
ty, this were a fact, it was an act of mere 
bigotry. So far as Dr. VANDERPOEL is con- 
cerned, the statement of the medical society 
is untrue. We have reason to know that he 
was opposed to the admission of the gentle- 
man in question entirely upon other grounds, 
and that his homeopathic preferences would 
not have affected the doctor's action. This 
fact should remind the gentlemen who as- 
sumed the responsibility of the statement, 
and who made great exertions to defeat the 
renomination of the health-officer for his 
conduct in objecting to the admission, how 
easy it is to think ill of those whom we sup- 
pose not to be our friends, and to reflect 
what a grave injustice they would have done 
could their unfounded hostility have had its 
way. 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS FROM EUROPE. 
No. VIL 


THE most alarming trait in modern English 
politics to all those who hope to maintain its ex- 
isting form of government is the new tendency 
of its laboring classes toward emigration to the 
United States. So long as its land-holders were 
able to keep their tenantry and their farm-labor- 
ers in ignorance, so long as they could shut them 
in from all contact with the outer world, there 
was little change in the price of labor or the cost 
of production. Inclosed within the limits of a 
narrow island, the English working classes until 
recently have lain at the mercy of their employ- 
ers, and have sold their services at a rate so low 
as scarcely to afford them or their families a 
meagre subsistence, It is only by living upon 
insufficient food, and by clustering together in 
hovels scarcely fit for human habitations, that 
the most useful and valuable class ofthe English 
people have been able to sustain life at all, But 
the advance of knowledge has at last aroused 
this vast mass of suffering human beings to a 
new sense of their own value. There is a faint 
consciousness awakening among them that they 
can sell their labor in the New World for com- 
fortable homes and abundant food, that their 
children can be educated in Wisconsin or Min- 
nesota, at the cost of the community, to a respect- 
ability above that of dukes or earls, and that the 
equality at which the conservative leaders scoff 
and smile has long been attained in the new set- 
tlements of America. 

In a recent careful inquiry into the condition 
of labor in England, Mr. Brassey has shown 
that while in the course of the past twenty years 
the wealth and commerce of the country have 
more than trebled, wages have often remained 
stationary, or even in some instances actually 
diminished ; clerks are worse paid; the manu- 
facturing population but little better remunerated 
than when England was only half as rich as she 
is now. The shower of gold that has seemed 
to rain upon her has never reached to the foun- 
dations of society. The farm-laborers are no 
better off, are, in fact, far worse off, than they were 
twenty years ago. Prices have risen, coal is ir- 
retrievably dear, almost every article of household 
consumption has grown in value, yet we are told 
that the product of labor has fallen, and that 
while enormous fortunes have accumulated in a 


few hands, the great mass of the industrious and 





frugal are sinking every year into comparative 
want, Their comforts are abridged, their ne- 
cessities less amply supplied. 

To escape the pressure of this unmerited des- 
titution the English industrial classes have begun 
a general emigration. Since the flight of the 
Puritans to Massachusetts no such steady stream 
of useful and valuable exiles has left the shores 
of England. It is only within a few years that 
this passion for emigration has shown itself. 
The number of emigrants who left England for 
the United States ten years ago was insignificant ; 
it was Ireland alone that poured out its host of 
ignorant and superstitious wanderers, neglected 
and oppressed by priest and king, to corrupt the 
civilization of the New World with all the worst 
vices of the Old. But now it is the best class 
of the English working-men who are anxious to 
fly from the narrow island where they have no 
rest in the present nor hope in the future. The 
tenant-farmer, whose rent is perpetually rising, 
looks forward to a new home in Iowa or Nebras- 
ka ; the farm-laborer, the mechanic and the man- 
ufacturer, the shop-keepers and their clerks, are 
ready to follow the guidance of Mr. Joseru 
ARCH, or any other trustworthy explorer, to the 
new fields of industry in the boundless West, 
Amidst the opulence of nature they hope for a 
gentler lot than has befallen them in the richest 
land the sun has ever shone upon. They are 
weary of starving amidst heaps of uncounted 

d. 


Nor is it possible to survey without intense 
pity the condition of many of these honest labor- 
ers, “I work,” writes a railroad hand, “‘ nine- 
ty-one hours one week and seventy-four the next, 
and am paid twenty-three shillings a week.” 
Another gets only a pound for similar labor, and 
maintains a family. The farm-laborer is highly 
paid at two dollars and a half a week. Drivers 
of public vehicles in the country are paid nine 
English shillings; workmen are fortunate if they 
can get fifty cents a day. Dress-makers and 
milliners have only two shillings a day. Clerks 
have perhaps two hundred dollars a year. Print- 
ers are paid one-third what they would get in 
New York. The vast hosts of labor work for 
wages that scarcely raise them above starvation, 
and when the frosts of winter, poisonous fogs, 
and chilling rains hang over London, it is among 
the impoverished working class that disease and 
death make their unprecedented ravages. De- 
prived of the common comforts of life, hopeless 
and friendless, they perish for want of fuel and 
often of food. Winter raises thedeath- 
rate of the large English cities with ominous ra- 
pidity. 

Conservative journals and Tory politicians look 
with no favor upon the projects of emigration or 
the rising expectations of the men of labor. Mr. 
Drsrak xt has a brilliant scoff at the notion of 
equality, and his followers are still more open 
in their denunciations of agricultural unions and 
the schemes of popular reformers. The Tory 
journals are glad to announce the return of Corn- 
ish miners from America, intimidated by the 
panic, and exaggerate the hardships of emigra- 
tion to Iowa and Nebraska. They complain 
that too much attention is paid to the clamors 
of the working-men. The Saturday Review ac- 
cuses Mr. Bricut of teaching ‘‘ hatred toward 
the opulent classes” when he earnestly advocates 
free land and the destruction of entails, It sug- 
gests that the prosperity of England depends 
upon the starvation of its people. And even 
Mr. Horsman urges that the country is weary 
of reform, that there is danger in perpetual prog- 
ress. Nor can it be doubted that the swift 
growth of emigration and the rising intelligence 
of the working-men must exercise an important 
influence upon the economical condition of En- 
gland, If the laboring class persist in their res- 
olution to go into a voluntary exile, if, like the 
plebeians of Rome, they find a Veii in the wilder- 
-ness of America, the land-holders and manufac- 
turers will be forced to pay higher wages, and 
the revenues of the wealthy will be. materially 
abridged. ‘Tenants will no longer be enabled to 
bear enormous rents, and England must cease 
to manufacture the clothing, the iron-ware, the 
steam-ships, and the machinery of the world. 

It might well be supposed that the conserva- 
tive leaders, instead of overwhelming Mr. Bricut 
and his fellow-reformers with improbable accu- 
sations of exciting hatred between classes and 
orders in the state, instead of resisting the meas- 
ures that can alone make England a tolerable 
home for its industrious poor, would hail with 
satisfaction any project that promises to save 
them from the loss of their accustomed sources 
of labor. But a persistent blindness seems to 
have settled upon the Tory faction. The old 
contest of early Rome is renewed in England. 
The land-holders, who have engrossed all the 
cultivable soil, and the capitalists, who have con- 
centrated all the gains of its enormous commerce 
in a few hands, are resolved to oppose every proj- 
ect of reform. To every popular measure they 
urge the single pretext that it is revolutionary. 
However excellent in itself, however imperative- 
ly necessary, the modern Appius Craupius 
thinks it a sufficient objection that change is dan- 
,gerous, and that reform may shake the founda- 
tions of church and state. Every reformer is to 
the conservatives a heretic worse than Licry1vs, 
and every attempt to divide the soil of England 





more equally among its people is in their eyes a 





plain effort to destroy the monarchy, and revive 
the republic of Miron and of Cromwe., 

Secession was the last resort of the Roman 
plebs, and emigration is the only peaceful refuge 
of the English working classes. If the conserv- 
atives succeed in checking the progress of re- 
form, if no poor man in England is to be ellow- 
ed the hope of becoming the owner of his own 
few acres of land, if wages are still to be pre- 
vented from rising, and the spread of knowledge 
and practical advance are to be forbidden to the 
people, there can be no choice left to the major- 
ity of Englishmen excep? between revolution and 
exile. They may rise in armed mobs, as they 
rose in 1832, and force from a conservative Par- 
liament a new installment of freedom; they may 
win from the terror of their masters some lasting 
influence in the councils ofthe nation. It is not 
improbable that the imprudence of the Tory 
leaders may lead to serious outbreaks of popular 
rage, that the bitterness with which they eneoun- 
ter every humane project of naticaal improve- 
ment, the rigid restraint they would oppose to 
the advance of popular equality, the sympathy 
they have shown for the usurpation of M‘Manon 
and the enslavement of France, the rapid prog- 
ress of the Roman Catholic faith or ritualistic 
leanings among the higher orders, the desperate 
resolution they seem to have taken to yield no 
more of their privileges to the outeries of the 
people, may well excite a civil convulsion more 
dangerous to existing institutions than a whole 
cycle of reform. To prevent this alternative is 
the aim of both the representatives of the work- 
ing-men and the more liberal members of the 
aristocracy. And it may well happen in the next 
Parliament that the fear of popular indignation 
will produce a new effort to relieve the burdens 
and enlarge the privileges of the people. 

But in the mean time the tide of emigration 
must still flow on, and the vacant fields of our 
limitless Northwest will be peopled by the best 
class of English workmen. It needs only an in- 
creased activity on the part of our railway man- 
agers and emigrant commissioners to found new 
States along the lines of their roads as flourish- 
ing and productive as Iowa and Minnesota. 
The English farmers and farm-laborers ave al- 
ready eager to exchange their condition of de- 
pendence or penury in their native land for the 
prospect of ease and comfort that opens upon 
them in the fertile West. What they want is a 
clearer knowledge of the fairest opening for the 
settlers, of the price of Jand and the wages of 
labor, of the readiest and cheapest ‘means of 
reaching the distant haven. From English 
sources they will get little of this necessary in- 
formation. It would be well if our Western land- 
owners and railway managers could cover the 
agricultural districts of England with pamphlets, 
papers, lectures, or oral communications upon @ 
subject so important to the interests of both 
countries, By the aid of emigration the people 
of England and of America may once more be 
united by an indissoluble bond, and the influ- 
ences that have so often alienated them—the 
feudal traits that still clog the progress of the 
parent island—will no longer be suffered to sow 
jealousy and discord av.ong the more useful 
members of the Saxon family, 

Everne Lawrence. 
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from the Finance Committee, 
jory of the act of 1870 in relation to the 
lation of national bank notes, and 
stated that the object was to have a more equal distri- 
bution of the currency by the withdrawal of $25,000,000 
from the States in excess, and the distribution of it in 
West and South among the States deficient. He said 
bill met the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES AT A 
BOAR-HUNT. 

Tue Prince and Princess of Wales, who start- 
ed for St. Petersburg on the 10th ult., broke the 
long journey at Berlin, where they spent two 
days. The principal event of their stay was a 
hunt on the 13th at Konigs-Wusterhausen Ham- 
mer, an imperial preserve about thirty miles from 
Berlin, in which the Prince of Wales, Prince 
ARTHUR, the Imperial Prince, and Princes Frep- 
ERICK CHARLES, CHARLES, and Aucustus of 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES KILLING HIS FIRST BOAR. 


| Wiirtemberg, Duke Wituram of Mecklenburg, 
the English embassador, and a host of other no- 
tabilities took part, a pack of fifty of the Emper- 
| or’s boar-hounds assisting in the chase. Leav- 
ing Berlin at nine, they lunched at Halbe, in the 
suit of rooms at the railway station which have 
| been specially built for the refreshment of royal 
hunting parties, and which were tastefully deco- 
| rated for the occasion. After lunch ‘the royal 
| party went to work, the first shot being fired at 
| half past eleven, the hunt terminating at half past 


| two, when they returned to Halbe to dinner, and 








thence to Berlin at a quarter to six. Though 
the weather was bad, and the hunt a short one, 
the sport was capital. Of the success of the royal 
chase it need only be said that the game bagged 
was one fine red deer, sixteen fallow deer, three 
deer, fifty-five large and twenty-five smaller wild 
boars, two roebucks, two hares, and two foxes. 
‘* Among a mass of other game,” writes the art- 
ist, ‘‘the Prince of Wales killed a wild boar, as 
he said, for the first time in his life.” The Prince 
giving the coup de grace to his antagonist forms 
the subject of our sketch. 
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A TITLED ELEPHANT. 


Tue King of Siam possesses a number of state 
elephants, the portrait of one of which is given 
on this page. This elephant possesses the same 
title and privileges as a nobleman of the fifth 
rank. He has furnished apartments, and slaves 
in accordance with his title. As may be seen 
from our picture, he is remarkable for the length 
of his tusks, which touch the ground when he 
stands erect. These tusks have been mounted 
with four rings as a sign of honor. A very in- 
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Square on the east, and City Hall Park on the 
north. The young coach-maker received the 
tronage of the gentry, and as soon as he found 
imself on a safe footing he began to consider 
the importance of establishing a system of Amer 
ican manufactures. He went so far as to iavent 
a machine for dressing cloth, and this during the 
last war with England was in large demand, but 
the return of peace brought a general collapse of 
business, and a wide-spread bankruptcy followed. 
The young mechanic shared the common :mis- 
fortune, and his coach shop went into the hands 
of the sheriff. 

In 1815, though still very poor, he got credit 
enough to open a cabinet-making shop, which 
required less capital than coach-building. Here, 
however, he was agein unsuccessful, and only 
saved himself from failure by dextrously chan- 
ging his business. His name now appeared over 
& green-grocery, and the future philanthropist 
was seen weighing sugar, cod-fish, and pork to 
any one who sought his humble shop. ‘This gave 
him a humble living, but nothing more. Ai last 
he hit on another scheme, which offered better 
prospects. As a coach-builder and a cabinet- 
maker he had noticed the iaferior quality of the 
glue then in use, and he thought he could make 
a better article. 

Having failed in the first three plans of life, 
he now struck a permanent source of success, 
and ‘*Coorrr’s glue” became a staple in the 
market. The reason of this was that, as a me- 
chanic, he knew jost what was wanted, and put 
forth every exertion to make the required article. 
Since then his glue and isingiass have become 
known through the whole extent of commerce. 
At the time referred to the most’ extensive 
butcher in this city was Henry Astor (brother 
to JoHN Jacos). He had a large establishment 
in the Bowery, and accumulated an estate of 
$300,000, all of which he bequeathed to his 
nephew Wittiam. Henry Agror’s slaughter- 
house afforded materials for the glue-pot, and 
Peter Cooper's wagon could be seen there 
loading up scraps. But times have changed 
since then. Instead of a solitary kettle, the 
glue establishment now covers sevéral acres of 
ground, and employs a regiment of workmen. 

As soon as the glue business had become re- 
munerative, Mr. Cooper again applied himself 
to the improvement of American manufactures, 
and commenced a smelting furnace at Canton, 
near Baltimore. He was the first to apply an- 
was a poor clerk, and Commodore VANDERBILT : : ; ————— ——= e thracite coal to iron puddling, and the experi- 
was sailing a periauger (or small schooner) be- SSS L_L_S—S_E___]S|SS=sS SS = ments which resulted in this improvement were 
tween this city and Staten Island. Among the PETER COOPER.—{Fsom a Puoroorarn sy Rockwoop.) carried on in this establishment. The latter was 
Scotch element was Kin.tocu Stuart, who kept subsequently removed to Trenton, where it has 
a candy shop in an out-of-the-way spot, and who been in successful operation for twenty years. 
attracted the pennies of school-children by under- | refiners. Rosert Lenox, another Scotchman, | conspicuous for wealth as he is for benevolence. | It contained at the time of its completion the 
selling the down-town confectioners. ‘The site | was importing East India goods, and was esti- | This city then contained but one bank (the Bank | largest rolling-mill in America, and here was 
of Krytocu Stuart's stand was afterward oc- | mated at $100,000. He owned a small farm | of New York), and its boundaries—at least of initiated the use of iron beams for fire-proof 
cupied by his sons, R, L. & A. Stuart, the sugar | out of town, which has rendered his son James | population—were Franklin Square and Chatham | buildings. These Trenton works have been 

































































teresting account of these elephants may be found 
in Mr. Vixcent’s Land of the White Elephant, 
a very entertaining and instructive volume of 
travels in the East recently published by Har- 
per & BROTHERS. 


PETER COOPER. 


Nor many men have so strong a hold upon 
the affections of the people as has the venerable 
philanthropist whose picture is given on this 
page. Mr. Peter Coorer, whose well-known 
benefactions are every where gratefully acknowl- 
edged, has had an eventful life, full of valuable 
lessons for every young man beginning the strug- 
gle for success. Born in this city February 12, 
1791, Mr. Coorer has just attained to the ripe 
old age of eighty-three years. He was the son 
of a very poor man, and was obliged to assist 
his father with his early savings. His family 
was respectable, for his grandfather had been 
Mayor of New York, and served during the Rev- 
olution in the Continental army as quartermas- 
ter. Patriotism seems to have run in the fam- 
ily, for Perer’s father became a lieutenant in 
the same service. On the declaration of peace, 
he undertook the manufacture of hats in this 
city, but met with little success. He was bur- 
dened with a large family, and found an efficient 
assistant in his son Peter. ‘The latter had a 
desire for education, and hence his father allowed 
him to attend school half of each day. His re- 
gret at so limited an opportunity, and his sym- 
pathy with others who may crave an education 
in vain, gave him that desire to assist this class 
which has found its development in the free 
schools of the Cooper Union. With the failure 
of his father the hat business stopped, and at the 
age of seventeen he was apprenticed to a coach- 
maker, with whom he served full time, and at 
its termination commenced business on his own 
account. New York then contained about forty 
thousand inhabitants, and in one of its cheapest 
streets could have been seen the sign, ‘‘ PeTer 
Cooper, Coach and Wagon Maker.” He was 
an expert with edge-tools, and turned out work 
with such rapidity as to command an abundant 
patronage. Every thing then was on a small 
scale. JoHN JacoB Astor was the largest mer- 
chant and richest citizen of New York, being 
then worth $200,000. StrepHen Wuitney, who, 
next to Astor, was the richest of our merchants, 
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greatly enlarged, and include iron mines, blast- 
furnaces, and water-power, and are owned by a 
company of which Mr. Cooper is president. 
His genius fcr iron manufacture has never been 
fully developed, simply because a multiplicity 
of engagements has prevented it, but some idea 
may be formed of that genius by the fact that 
the first locomotive made in America was both 
designed and built by him, and was operated 
suecessfully on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

On the 29th of April, 1859, Mr. Cooper, 
without parade, and in the quiet of his own home, 
in the full vigor of his years, and with his chil- 
dren at his side, approving the splendid offering, 
executed and delivered to six trustees a deed in 
fee-simple for the ground and brilding com- 
monly known as the Cooper Institute, covering 
an entire block at the junction of the Third and 
Fourth Avenues, which had cost him $630,000 
in money to complete, upon the condition *‘ that 
the above mentioned and described premises, to- 
gether with the appurtenances, and the rents, is- 
sues, income, and profits thereof shall be forever 
devoted to the instruction and improvement of 
the inhabitants of the United States in practical 


science and art.” An additional sum of ten 
thousand dollars was given to the trustees for 
procuring the requisite furniture and apparatus. 


Thus was accomplished during his lifetime a 
purpose formed forty years before by a mechanic 
working at his bench for his daily bread—a pur- 
pose never lost sight of amidst the fluctuations 
of business, the temptations of political and so- 
cial position, or thy demands of public or private 
charities, to which his hand had ever been open. 
One knows scarcely which to admire most, the 
stern tenacity of his purpose or'the magnificent 
scale on which it has been executed. 

In recognition of his exalted character and 
many public services, a birthday reception was 
given him on the 12th inst, by a number of our 
most distinguisheti citizens, all of whom joined 
in expressing their esteem for him. The occa- 
sion must have been a proud one for Mr. Coorer, 
as it certainly was for his friends. 
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PERSONAL. 


In September, 1869, Sir SamvEL BAKER, ac- 
companied by his gallant wife, undertook the 
command of an expedition to Central Africa, un- 
der the auspices of the Khedive of Egypt, who 
furnished him with 1000 — troops, for the 

urpose of establishing Egyptian colonies at 
points in the interior which might serve as bar- 
riera against the slave-trade. This expedition 
occupied about three years, and the history of 

it, written by Sir Samve., detailing all the ad- 
ventures, explorations, and discoveries which 
marked its progress through regions almost 
unknown, will soon be given to the world. It 
will be embellished with many illustrations and 
maps, and will undoubtedly be one of the most 
important works of African travel since the pre- 
vious books of the same adventurous explorer. 

By special arrangement the work will be pub- 

lished in this country by Messrs. HaRPER & 
BROTHERS. 

—The Kev. Mr. BRowNLow, as he appears in 
the United States Senate, is one of the noticeable 
objects of that body. He is a tall, dark-haired 
man, pale even to his lips, with no color or life 
in any part of his body, save his restless eyes, 
that grow bright at intervals. He never speaks, 
nor moves, nor calls a page, nor smiles, nor talks 
to his neighbor. Attendants carry him to his 
seat at twelve, and back to his solitary home at 
five. There he sits during the long hours, silent 
and ghost-like, twitching perpetually with a ter- 
rible palsy. 

—Judge Noau Davis sometimes “enlivens 
the tedium of legal proceedings with a little 
honest hilarity.”” A few days since in court he 
had before him the case of one Colonel Price 
who had separated from one wife, been divorced 
from a second, and was abandoned by a third. 
Wife No. 3 was claiming alimony, and the judge, 
in stating how matters stood, remarked that 
“the third wife went out of her own motion, 
without money and without Price.” It was 
the best the judge could do with it. 

—It is among the curious things connected 
with princes that they do not commit suicide. 
In the whole range of modern history, com- 
mencing, say, from the year 1600, no prince has 
selected that mode of exit from the world, and 
we scarcely remember, in all the memoirs, secret 
histories, aud books of anecdote, one of whom 
suicide might not have been predicted as a meth- 
od of getting rid of a weary life. 

—You know the fishing man of Cape Cod? 
The Barnstable Patriot speaks encouragingly of 
the Cape Cod temperance campaign. If there 
is any body that knows how to mix good toddy, 
it is a Cape Cod fisherman. 

—Mr. A. B. WALKER, recently elected Mayor 
of Liverpool, is a wealthy brewer and colliery 

sroprietor. He has offered to build an art gal- 
Seey in that city at a cost of $100,000. The City 
Council has accepted the offer, and the building 
is to be called ‘‘ The Walker Gallery of Art.” 

—‘ George Sand’s”’ works do not all appear 
before the Paris public. Pieces written by her 
are played evenings at Nohant before a private 
peed of friends by marionettes carved and dress- 
ed by “Maurice Sand,” the novelist’s son, and 
himself a writer of reputation. 

~—-The editor of the Troy Times, a man of vir- 
tue and experience, says: ‘‘ Recently ata church 
fair on Ida Hill, a large and frosted cake was of- 
fered to the person who should guess nearest to 
the correct weight, at ten cents a guess. The 
pastor of the church urged a young lawyer to in- 
vest a dime. The legal man replied, ‘I'll play 
you a game of euchre to see who gets the cake, 
but I don’t understand the other game.’” 

—Tuprer has finally got it. After being 
laughed at for his P. P. for a quarter of a centu- 
ry, he has been granted a pension of $600 a year 
by England’s Queen. He accepts with his pro- 
verbial philosophy. 

—In mentioning the fact that Captain Cop- 
MAN has traveled over most of the Mormon ter- 
ritory on horseback, Colonel GreENB, of the 
Boston Jst, has an idea that when the captain 
publishes his book it will stirrup a row. 

-——Mr. Joun J. M‘ELBoneE has been appointed 
by Speaker Biarne to be head of the reportorial 
corps of the House of Representatives, Mr. 


M‘E HONE is one of the oldest and most expert 
reporters in the country, and a writer of ability. 
For many years he has enjoyed the esteem and 
confidence of the men who exert most influence 
in the legislation of Congress. 

—We take for granted that this statement 
about Colonel Donn Piatt, the editor of the 
Washington Capital, possesses the essentials of 
truth: During the war D. P. was chief of Gen- 
eral ScuEeNck’s staff. One day he sauntered 
into the Philadelphia dépét, where sat an im- 
perious lady, disgusted at the non-appearance of 
a porter. ‘Here, Sir, take my trunk up stairs 
and get it checked,”’ exclaimed she, as Donn a) 
peared, As he hesitated, she ejaculated, ‘‘No 
words, Sir; take it up!” Deliberately stooping 
—for Donw Pratt wouldn't barry for an arch- 
angel—he slowly put the trunk on his broad 
shoulders and carried it up stairs, checked i 
and, returning to the lady, extended his han 
with the check and the words, ‘‘One dollar 
ma’am.” In vain she stormed. “TI never di 
it for less, ma’am. Allers charge a dollar here.”’ 
As she flung him the greenback D. P. bowed 
with lordly grace, and walking out of the door, 
gave the bill to the first little gamin he encoun- 
tered. 

—Count Frmrpro ANTONELLI, brother of the 
cardinal, died recently at Rome, seventy- 
four. He was a director of the Roman ban 
and spent several hours every day up to the las 
in attendance at the bank, He left a fortune of 
about $2,000,000. 

—Senator Ramser, of Minnesota, is the only 
Senator who has throughout his career been 
nothing but a politician. Senator OcLEsBy, of 
Illinois, has been carpenter, soldier, lawyer, and 
miner. Two ofthe Senate—BouTWELL and Cam- 
ERON—have been cabinet officers, and eleven 
have been Governors. Governor Boots, Sena- 
tor elect from California, is young, handsome, 
literary, rich, and a bachelor. He is probably 
destined to be “ landed”’ by some of those gifted 
children of beauty and innocence who pervade 
Washington. 

—The recent wy of Mr. GLADSTONE’S 
daughter has elicited the fact that the British 
Premier is of doubly royal poe, Be his de- 
scent is traced from Henry III., King of En- 
gland, and ROBERT —— ee d. 

y Joan BEavurort, a d t of Hanry 
married James I. of Scotland, a descendant of 
Bruce, and from this alliance descended An- 
DREW ROBERTSON, whose daughter was the sec- 
ond wife of Sir JouN GLapsTong and mother of 
the Premier. 

—A Boston lawyer—respectable man—vwrites 
this of the new Chief Justice of the United 
States: ‘‘ When the war broke out I was prac- 
ticing law in Toledo, Ohio, and was brought into 
daily contact with him. I have tried cases with 
him as associate counsel; I have tried cases 
where I have been opposed to him; I have tried 
cases where he sat as referee, and have sat as 
referee in cases where he was one of the attor- 
neys; I know him morally, socially, and legally, 
and I know of no man better fitted for the — 
tion for which the President has nominated him. 
He has one of the best judicial minds I ever met 
with, and if he was a member of the Suffolk bar, 
the foremost lawyer here would acknowledge 
Mr. Warts as his peer.” 

—Mr. Caries E. Fitca, who has been for 
some years the editor of the Syracuse Standard, 
has become editor-in-chief of the Rochester Dem- 
ocrat and Chronicle. The ability and courtesy 
which marked his control of the rd showed 
his just —— of editorial duty and his 

wer to discharge it; and there can be no 
Sonbt that under his management the Democrat 
and Chronicle will be one of the most vigorous 
and honorable journals in the State. 

—BIsMARCK — to be as wily a theologian 
as he is a diplomatist, and has surprised the 
Jews by his Talmudical knowledge. The recent 
elections in the empire having been ordered for 
Saturday, the Jews felt that practically their 
franchise was cut off, as they could not consci- 
entiously take part in secular business on their 
Sabbath. oo ey a rabbi, BAMBERGER by 
name, telegraphed the Prince, asking what 
was to be done in the emergency. An imme- 
diate reply was received, as follows: ‘ Tickets 
may be inscribed on Friday; besides, while the 
Sabbath ends at four o’clock and fifty minutes, 
the election does not close until six o’clock, so 
that there remain an hour and ten minutes in 
which to vote.” The matter was thus effectual- 
ly put right, and it is to be presumed that man 
of the conscientious Hebrews made the act o 
voting the first secular duty to be performed when 
the sacred hours of the Sabbath had expired. 

—Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs is busy every 
day at one o’clock lecturing to his medical class, 
which is always a full one. The students like 
a and are quick to see and applaud 
his 'y wit; for the gravest subjects that are 
made the topics of his lecture are sure to con- 
tain here and there a bit of that delicious humor 
for which he above all other doctors, foreign or 
domestic, is celebrated. 

—Of the five children which composed the 
far~’_- of Jounw Jacos Astor, only one—W111- 
IAM B.—remains, and he is now upward of eighty. 
He is also one of the oldest native-born residents 
in the city, and has seen wonderful changes. 
He can remember the first steamboat, and has 
seen the city increase from a population of 
thirty thousand to that of amillion. He has also 
seen his father’s estate expand from $200,000 to 
$50,000,000, and has beheld all the associates of 
his youth pass away, as well as his parents and 
their children. 

—The Rev. Drs. Rrtance, WasHBURNE, and 
MonTGOMERY, of this city, took occasion at a 
clerical ane a few days since, to express 
their opinions in reference to the opera, thea- 
tre, and other refined amusements. ese gen- 
tlemen are among the “‘Low-Churchmen” of 
the Episcopal Church, excepting, perhaps, Dr. 
WASHBURNE, who has views of his own on 
matters of theology and ecclesiastical polity 
and who is, besides, the most brilliant pulpit 
orator among the Episcopalians of New York. 
It seemed to be the opinion of these gentle- 
men that the opposition to the theatre, the 
opera, and other scenic entertainments was 
untenable; that is to say, that the prohibitory 
teaching of several religious bodies against 
amusements was not warranted by the church, 
and was productive of more harm than 
People will be amused—some one way, some 
another; one finds great mental relaxation and 
pleasure at a fine dramatic performance, others 
at the opera, others at a The vicious 





surroun 8 of the old-time eatre have dis- 





appeared ; the “third tier’? and the bar-room 
are no longer permitted; the ‘hi! hi!’’ and the 
a have disappeared, and in no — place 

there more perfect decorum. To be sure, sci- 
ence, history, and the higher mathematics are 
not taught from the foot-lights ; but the over- 
worked business and professional! man finds there 
a let-up and restfulness amen A to be found else- 
where; and when “ evangelical’? Churchmen 
like Drs. WasHpuRNE, RyLance, and Monrt- 
GOMERY are moved to Be pow publicly and man- 
fully in favor of refined and reasonable amuse- 
ments, they are far from doing a disservice to 
public taste or public morals. 

—It is a comfort to the average Indianian to 
know that Mrs. Levrna MILLER, of Bartholomew 
County, in that State, a grandchild of a sister of 
DANIEL Boong, is in possession of the veritable 
fiddle owned and operated upon by that child 
of nature. He drew a pleasant bow. 

—At Albany the other day the Assembly rose 
from the ordinary tedium of legislative business 
by passing a ‘‘ Whereas, THURLOW WEED fifty 
— ago was elected a member of the House 

rom the county of oe and by reason of 

public service since is entitled to the distinguish- 
ed consideration of the House; therefore be it 
resolved, that he be tendered the privil of 
the floor of this House.” Adopted unanimous- 
ly, of course; for Mr. WEED was making and 
managing the House before a majority of its 
present members were born, and what he does 
not know about Legislatures and legislators might 
be put down as very light literature. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue death of Professor Dz La Rive, of Gene- 
va, took place at Marseilles on the 27th of No- 
vember, at the age of seventy-two, and repre- 
sents a very serious loss in the ranks of physical 
sci and especially to Switzerland, as he was 
one of her most eminent sons. At one time he 
held the chair of Natural Philosophy in the 
Academy of Geneva, and in view of his high so- 
cial as well as scientific position, he was engaged 
in various diplomatic missions in behalf of his 
country. His chief scientific labors were in con- 
nection with the subject of electricity, and his 
researches in this branch have very materially 
influenced its progress. 


We are ley to learn that at a meeting of 
the Council of the Royal Astronomical Society 
of London, on the 9th of January last, the gold 
medal was ee to Professor Simon New- 
coms, of Washington, for his memoirs and ta- 
bles of Neptune and Uranus, published by the 
Smithsonian Institution ; the latter printed dur- 
ing the year 1873, 


At a late meeting of the Philosophical Society 
of Washington an ee, communication 
was made to the society by Hon. Peter Par- 
KER, from which, and from remarks which fol- 
lowed the reading of his r, it appears that 
a meteor of remarkable liancy was visible 
throughout the greater portion of Virginia and 
oe eee about a quarter before eight o’clock, 
Christmas-eve. From a rough approximation it 
is estimated that the body was first seen about 
twenty miles above the earth’s surface, and rap- 
idly approached considerably nearer, its brillian- 
cy increasing to such an extent as to outshine 

moon, in whose neighborhood it appeared 
to some observers to — The society desire 
to make as full as ble a collection of all the 
observations and data relative to this body, and 
to this end it is desirable that persons who saw 
it should indicate such notes as they may have 
regarding it to Professor JosEPH ¥, of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


The interest at present existing in the United 
States on the subject of fish-culture is best 
shown by the efforts made by a large number 
of States to secure the e of laws providin 
for the appointment of Fish Commissioners an 
for the protection of the fisheries. All the New 
3 ~~ and Middle States, with the exception 
of Delaware, have efficient boards of Commis- 








and it is es 
Carolina, Geo jana, 
—_ and Wisconsin should adopt the same 
course, 

whose co-operation is important for the general 
interest of the increase of the food fishes of the 
country. The interior States, however, should 
by no means neglect to adopt the same policy, 
as there is no one in which the enactment and 
enforcement of judicious regulations on the sub- 
ject may not be of the utmost advantage. 


The Geographical Society of France has lately 
published some information in reference to the 
travels in Western Africa of Messrs. ComPiteNng 
and MarcHE, who left Gaboon on the 3d of 
May, ee eo as far as Cape Lopez by Mr. 
Waker. On the 10th of June they arrived at 
the village of Douinalonga, at the confluence of 
the Ogowai, where they found an Englishman 
settled, and busy in the purchase of elastic gum 
and ivory. On the 15th of October they started 
for the upper part of the Ogowai, which is known 
to Europeans as the Okanda. 








With a view of securing a proper represen- 
tation at the Centennial Exposition of different 
objects of interest illustrating the condition and 

rogress of the United States which may be at 
the command of the departments of the govern- 
ment, the Secretary of State has issued an ex- 
ecutive order, in behalf of the President, direct- 
ing the establishment of a board to be composed 
of a representative from each of the executive 
departments, to be named by its head, including 
also representatives of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and Agricultural Department. These are 
to be charged with the p in, arrangement, 
and safe-keeping of such articles and materials 
as the heads of these various branches of the 
public service may respectively decide shall be 
embraced in the collection, 

One of the persons thus named is to be des- 
ignated by the President as chairman of the 
board, wHo shall also appoint from their num- 
ber such officers as they may think necessary. 
The Board is autho to confer with the ex- 
ecutive officers of the Centennial Exhibition in 
relation to the articles and materials to be pre- 


sented by the departments respectively. The 
names the persons thus selected are to be 
submitted to the President for approval and des- 
ignation. 


The laws of the movement of storms are now 
being diligently studied at all the national me- 
teorological institutions of the world, and at 
none have we better means of pursuing such 
studies than at St. Petersburg and Washington. 
The rules adopted by Professor ABBE were in- 
dicated in a popular phlet published in the 
spring of 1871, soon after the Army Signal-office 
began to issue the tri-daily weather probabili- 
ties as compiled by him. In this hlet the 
connection between an abnormal shee of temper. 
ature and the probable future course of a storm 
centre is dwelt upon; and we have now to re- 
cord a valuable investigation into the details of 
this connection by Lieutenant Baron Marve 1, 
assistant at the Central Physical Observatory at 
St. Petersburg, who states that his attention 
was specially called to this by the study of the 
storm of February, 1873. From the considera- 
tion of all the storms of Northern Europe dur- 
ing 1872 and 1873, MaYDELL deduces the follow- 
ing generalizations: 

n advance of such barometric minima as make 
themselves felt on the west coast of Norway, the 
tension of the aqueous vapor and the tempera- 
ture, to a certain distance south of this place, 
rises. In the progress of the storm centre both 
these elements, temperature and tension, retain, 
for any given day, to a greater or less extent, 
the same position in reference to the barometric 
minimum, and therefore must advance in the 
same direction with it. The variations of abso- 
lute humidity correspond exactly to those of 
the temperature. 

In attempting to make use of the temperature 
changes in his predictions of storms, MaypDELL 
concludes as follows: The storm path for the 
next twenty-four hours forms a determinate an- 
gle with the line connecting the present place 
of the barometric minimum with that of great- 
est rise of temperature. This angle is always 
formed on the left hand of that connecting line, 
me ee! the face to be turned toward the 
point of rising temperature, and the back to- 
ward the point of minimum barometer. This 
angle he finds to vary between zero and ninety 
degrees as the extreme cases, while it is on the 
average in winter about sixty —, and in 
summer either forty or seventy degrees. The 
—_ depends, to a certain extent, upon the _ 
sition of the centre of highest temperature, 
ing smaller according as this point lies more to 
the east of the barometric minimum. While 
these rules hold ey for the coast of Scan- 
dinavia, similar rules have been determined for 
Finland, and it is evident from the experience 
of other meteorologists that Baron MaypELL 
has but given definite expression to a law that 
applies very generally throughout the terrestrial 
sphere, changing only the notation when we 
pass from the northern to the southern hemi- 
sphere, and also as we pass from the equatorial 
to the temperate ~—— of the earth. The an- 
gles determined by him are evidently affected by 
the configuration of the coasts of Northern Eu- 
rope, and quite different values must obtain in 
our own country. 

An eminent English zoologist has lately de- 
ome, in the person of Mr. Epwarp Burrs, 
who died on the 27th of December, in London, 
at the age of sixty-two. This gentleman has 
long been prominent before the public as a 
writer, especially upon the animals of India, 
where he resided for many years, and for a pe- 
riod of nearly twenty years held the position of 
curator of the Museum of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety of Calcutta. Mr. BLyTH was a constant 
contributor to the journals, especially to the 
London Field, where he published under the sig- 
nature of “ Zoophilus”’ or “ Z.,” his articles ex- 
hibiting a very thorough knowledge of the nat- 
ural history of the mammalia in all parts of the 
world. He was also a contributor to Land and 
Water, the London Jbdis, and many other scien- 
tific journals. 





London Nature contains the announcement 
of the formation of a Psychological Society of 
Great Britain, persons desirous of joining it 
being invited to make application at the office 
of the Chemical News. his society, we pre- 
sume, is intended to prosecute investigations 
into the so-called spiritualistic manifestations 
of which Mr. Crookes makes mention in the 
January number of the Quarterly Journal of 





According to Rrepgt, care should be taken, in 
pois young salmon, not to introduce them 
nto brooks already occupied by trout, as the 
latter show the test avidity in attacking the 
new-comers, and soon exterminate them. 





The report for the year 1872 of the meteoro- 
logical reporter to the government of Bengal, 
H. F. BLANForD, has recently come to hand, fill- 
ed with its usual valuable tables of monthly 
means for numerous stations, from observations 
taken four times a day, and affording a complete 
view of the climate of Southern India. In the 
latter portion of the book very valuable informa- 
tion is given in reference to several storms. It 
is stated that the most striking characteristic 
of the meteorol of 1872 was the greater fre- 
— of storms in the Bay of Bengal, both at 
the beginning and end of the monsoon ; and that 
the atmospheric pressure over the northern por- 
tion of the bay was low during the greater part 
of the year. The most memorable of these cy- 
clones was that of the 28th of June and the Ist 
of July. This is the only storm on record that 
has been generated so close to land in the north- 
west corner of the Bay of Bengal. To this and 
to the high resistance offered by the land to the 
motion of the wind is attributed the fact that 
the storm was so long in process of formation 
and so 8 ly broken up. The state of winds 
and weather on the 25th of June is specially 
commented upon as being very instructive in 
regard to the genesis of thecyclone. There had 
been an area of relatively low pressure for three 
days in the north of the bay, and a strong gale 
blowing from west-southwest in the middle of 
the bay to thesouthward ; but tothe north of the 
low oy and over Bengal, the wind was 
still light from southeast, and yet no cyclone 
was formed. Over the depression, as well as to 





thé south, the rain was ee heavy, but 
the winds were light from the sou west, sense 
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quently there must have been an ascending cur- 
rent over the area of low barometer which the 
heavy rain-fall must have helped to increase. 
That no cyclone was formed must be attributed 
to the proximity of the land to the northward 
of the barometric depression. The case seems 
to Mr. BLaNForD strongly confirmatory of views 
long held by him on the formation of cyclones 
in the Bay of Bengal. 

From the report of the same gentleman, for 
part of 1873, we learn that at six stations in - 
gal the observers are also in charge of local tel- 

raph offices. They are provided with full sets 
of instruments, and observe daily at 4 and 10 
o’clock a.M. and P.M. At ten other stations 
native observers are appointed under the direc- 
tion of the civil su ns. A third class of sta- 
tions report rain- only, and the total num- 
ber of these at present is 139. The published 
daily weather reports consist of a weather tele- 

from the first-class stations at 10 a.m. and 

P.M. Storm-warning signals were exhibited 
on the 29th of June 1st of July, during the 
existence of the severe cyclone. Since this 
storm occurred a bad-wi signal has been 
added to the warning and storm signals. It is 
to be exhibited whenever there appears to be 
bad weather in the bay, whether there is reason 
to believe that a cyclone is formed or not. 
These signals are displayed at four stations on 
the coast. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

“Viremaa’s Giory’’ is the exultant title of 
an editorial in one of the leading rs of that 
State. The glory claimed is not of wealth, or of 
arms, or of an aristocracy, but of having ‘* more 
young men in coll and universities than any 
other country on the globe.” The Rev. Mr. 
RuFFveER, the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for the State, makes this claim, after an ex- 
amination of the education statistics of our 
States and the nations of Europe. According 
to his tables, ‘Connecticut has in universities 
and colleges one in 1630 of her whole popula- 
tion, Massachusetts one in 1615, New York one 
in 1790, Ohio one in 1557, Pennsylvania one in 
2110, Virginia one in 1233, or one in 722 of her 
white population.” 

The editor asks, ‘‘ What will prim old Massa- 
chusetts and the Hub of the Universe say to such 
facts as these?’’ We think that they will re- 
joiee; we are certain New York will. And if 
the claim is well founded, we hope that Virginia 
will never let this occasion for glorying be taken 
from her. 








The contributions of American Christians for 
the relief of the families of Messrs. PRONTER and 
Carrasco have nearly reached $10,000. The 
people of Geneva, the home of Professor Pro- 
NIER, have raised the sum of $20,000 for his 
family, and also a fund for the family of Mr. 
Carrasco. Other contributions have been made 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


There seems to be a prospect of organizing a 
Reformed Episcopal Church in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. A meeting was held in the Association 
Hall of that city on Song 16 to discuss the 

ropriety and expediency of such an organiza- 
on. Acommittee was appointed to correspond 
with Bishop Cummins, and invite him to deliver 
a discourse in Louisville elucidating the princi- 
es of the Reformed Church. A writer in the 
expresses the opinion that if such 
a church were organized in that city, “over six 
hundred members would be enrolled.”” Bishop 
Cummins has accepted the invitation. 





A meeting preliminary to the formation of a 
Reformed Episcopal Church has also been held 
in St. Louis. 





In his lecture before the ‘‘ Academia of the 
Catholic Religion,” Archbishop ManninoG most 
explicitly asserts the supremacy of the church 
over the state. reasoning is that the church 
is competent to define infallibly the limits of 
its own power, and that this implies a compe- 
tency to define the limits of the power of the 
state. ‘An authority that can alone define the 
limits of its own office is absolute, because it de- 
pends on none, and infallible, because it knows 
with a divine certainty the faith which it has re- 
ceived in charge. If, then, the civil power be 
not competent to decide the limits of the spirit- 
ual power, and if the spiritual power can define 
with a divine certainty its own limits, it is evi- 
dently supreme; or, in other words, the spirit- 
ual power knows with divine certainty the lim- 
its of its own jurisdiction; and it knows, there- 
fore, the limits and the competence of the civil 
power. It is thereby, in matters of religion and 
conscience, supreme. I do not see how can 
be denied without denying Christianity. And 
if this be so, this is the doctrine of the Bull 
Unum Sanct and of the and of the 
Vatican Council. It is, in fact, ultramontanism, 
for this term means neither less nor more. The 
church, therefore, is separate and supreme.” 

He closes the addresses in these strong terms: 

“The natural an nist of Cesarism is the 
Christian Church, with all its liberties of doc- 
trine and discipline, of faith and jurisdiction ; 
and the vindication of the liberties of the church 
in their highest and most sacred form is ultra- 
montanism. Therefore the world hates it. 
Therefore it now rails against it in all its tones 
and with all its tongues. Cesar and Vica- 
rius Christi are two persons and two powers and 
two systems, between which there can be not 
only no peace, but no truce. They have con- 
tended for eighteen hundred years. In Germany 
they are locked once more in conflict. The 
issue is certain. The same who have always 
conquered before will conquer again. Where, 
now, are the Emperors of Rome, Germany, and 
France? But Perer is still in his see, and Pe- 
TER now is Pius IX.” 


The statistics of the Co tional churches 
in the United ‘States for 1 ave appeared in 


by Guurr, of Now Dedlord, the pe gmt 


by Dr. 

jp Aen of the General Council. The summary 
presents the ae: Number of church- 
es, 3325. Of these have settled pastors, 1608 
acting pastors; 169 are —— by licentiates, 
and 655 are not supplied. Adding Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and Jamaica, the total of churches is 3431. 
The number of Congregational ministers in the 
United States is 3238, or, adding the rest of North 





America, the total for the continent is 3327, and 
289 licentiates. The church members number 


—$ = 


323,679, of whom 106,991 are males, and 208,575 
females; 24,620 members were added during 1873, 
18,216 by profession, and 11,312 by letter. The 
total North American membership is 330,130. 
The charitable contributions from 2396 church- 
es reporting were, in 1873, $1,213,816; the home 
expenditure of 1093 reporting churches was 
$1,978,365, The net gain of members was 4763, 
the smallest since 1867. The av home ex- 
diture per member was, for Connecticut, 

14 98; Michigan, $15 97; and Massachusetts, 
$21 45. The increase of ministers is 42; during 
the year 130 have been dismissed, and 111 in- 
stalled; 944 ministers are reported without spe- 
cial charge. The unsettled ministers are, how- 
ever, partly accounted for by the following table: 


Presidents, theological and college professors. 102 
In State noes nections 000600 c6cccnesse 5 
Teachers of academies, etc. ........-+++-+0-00+ _29 189 
nape pe tedng tem yma = 
For aeylu’ ity missions, evan n, ete... 
Editors of religious periodicals (not in pastoral on ns 
Bapen, ete. (other than of religious periodic. 
In public offices, clerics, ete.................-- 10 
in Soouler i" hysicians,1llawyer). 5 
In secular business (29 farmers, 11 insurance 
agents, CtC.).......---eecceeeeereceececeeres 58 88 
Retired by age or infirmity......-++.-sessesss 186 
547 


This, says the Congregationalist, leaves about 
397 unsettled ministers available, against 655 
churches actually vacant. Dr. Quint has done 
a valuable service to all churches by his interest- 
ing compilation. Nothing in the field of history 
is so conducive to correct th as exact 


statistics, 


The Quakers of Philadelphia have formed a 
“Friends’ Historical Association,’’ for the pur- 
of collecting and manuscripts, 
iaries, let and other literary productions 
illustrative of the history of their society. The 
life of the society in America is a part of 
the history of the fou of the nation. The 
literary material worthy of preservation must be 
very considerable. 


The ministers and members of the Reformed 
Cae Church ~—— to be in a very happy 
rame of mind. On 15th of January its com- 
mittee on “ Union’”’ held a meeting with a like 
committee of the Northern Presbyterian General 
Assembly; this month a conference will be had 
with a p 1 Fon committee of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Assembly. It is entirely A am for the 
Dutch Church to accept both overtures. It has, 
however, been that the Southern com- 
mittee, though coming last, shall have the first 
consideration. 


We have already noticed the pro of found- 
4 in hinge 


ing a Christian college , Central Tur- 
key. Ata of leading medical men of: 
this city, held at ‘the. sont Dr. WILLARD 
the proposed establishment of a med- 
ical school in connection with the college was 
ved with great favor. Resolu o 
approval were the members of the 
rofession the country were invited 
make con of money. ks, instru- 
ments, and Robert College in Con- 


apparatus. 
stantinople and the Syrian Protestant College 
at Beyrout are already in successful operation. 


The Presbyterians of England and Ireland are 





engaged in securing sustentation funds for the 
better support of their ministers. In E 
minimum 6 con! is in Ire 


land £100. For the ye the sum posed 
was caguned ey tha Sngiiah Feesbyteriomes the 
Irish Presbyterians are making good progress. 


The elections to the German Parliament have 
good workin ‘mao arity ‘The very intelligent 
wo y- e@ ve t 
correspondent of the London Guardian sums up 
the results thus: ‘‘ Out of 383 seats 360 results 
are known, but 36 of these will require a second 
election. This leaves 324 seats, which are thus 
filled: National Liberals, 130; Centrum, 83; Rad- 
icals, 35; German Imperial , 30; Conserva- 
tives, 17; Liberal Im ists,8; Poles, 11; So- 
cial Democrata, 6; rticu 4. Of the 36 
disputed seats the majority will fall to the Lib- 
erals. The condition of affairs is, therefore, 
very little altered; the constitution of the Ger- 
man t is very much as that of the 
eon anch a an overwhelming 
majo e ve a very com - 
Tan white the Conservative party ay = 
gone to the wall.” 
Bavaria sends 27 Clericals and 21 Liberals. 
The Palatinate is wholly Liberal, while Suabia 
is wholly Clerical. Wiirtemberg sends 12 Lib- 
erals, 3 Clericals, and 2 Democrats; Baden, 12 
Liberals and 2 Clericals. In the elections to the 
Imperial Parliament no property qualification 
is required of voters. 


We ressed our surprise at the announce- 
ment of the suspension of the Univers of Paris. 
This | organ of ultramontanism was sup- 
posed to be in complete harmony with the pres- 
ent reactionary government of France. Its at- 
tacks on Germany have, however, led to the ex- 
ercise of a pressure by that empire on the French 
ministry for the effecting of its suppression. It 
is suspended, so report says, for two months. 








The authenticity of the papal Bull in relation 
to the next election to the papacy is still denied 
by Roman Catholic papers. The London Tablet 
declares that ‘‘it is most unquestionably a-for- 

.’ The Osservatore 0 says that ‘it 
never existed at all.’’ On the other hand, the 
Cologne Gazette has published what purports to 
be the Latin text of the Bull. However the 
question of authenticity may be decided, the 
most likely effect of the publication will be to 
compel the cardinals at the next election to ob- 
serve the usual forms. 





One effect of a missionary life is the growth 
of a catholic spirit among missionaries. We 
are not surprised, therefore, to Jearn that a con- 
vention of all Presbyterian missionaries in India 
has been recently held at Allahabad, and that a 

lan of confederation has been proposed. The 

resbyterian missionaries in India represent the 
American, Dutch, Scotch, and Irish churches. 
Their doctrinal symbols are substantially the 
same, and yet so far they have worked inde- 





pendently of each other, The proposed plan 





will be submitted to the presbyteries and classes 
in India, and to the assemblies and synods at 
home. It contemplates mutual counsel and co- 
operation, 





According to the Roman correspondent of 
the Catholic Review, the suppression of religious 
houses goes on without abatement. Thirty-two 
convents have recently been appropriated by the 
state. ‘These are Santa Maria degli Angeli, 8. 
Martino 4 Monti San Basilio, 8. Maria in Trivio, 
8. Maria del Popolo, 8. Maria del Monte Santo, 
Jesus e Maria, 8. Bartolommeo al Isola, 8. Ono- 
frio, 8. Pietro in Montorio, Ara Celi, 8. Gregorio, 
8. Giovanni e Paolo, 8. Maria in Monterone, La 
Maddalena, 8. Vincenzo e Anastasio, 8. Giovanni 
alla Malva, Santa Dorotea, 8. Agnese fuori le 
mura, 8. Sebastiano (basilica), 8. Lorenzo (basili- 
ca), 8. Pantaleone, 8. Nicola de Tolentini, 8. Egi- 
dio, 8. Guiseppe, 8. Maria della Concetta, and 8. 
Onofrio fuori le mura. ose of your readers 
who have been to Rome will recognize the names 
of many celebrated convents em | these, es- 

ially Santa Maria degli Angeli and 8. Onofrio. 

nta Maria was the head-quarters of the Car- 

thusian order, and possessed superb cloisters by 
MICHAEL ANGELO.’ 

The above list contains some convents men- 
tioned in this Intelligence a few weeks since. 





The fines imposed upon Archbishop Lepo- 
CHOWSKI by the German government amount 
to 20,000 thalers. 


The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America, an organization which dates from the 
close of the civil war, has purchased property 
in the city of Louisville for the establishment 
of a college and theological school. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Just when ice dealers were beginning to feel thor- 
oughly disheartened in view of our warm winter, 








and up went their spirits to a 
Mild weather, a blessing and comfort to the half- 
clad poor, is ruin to the ice companies, and very sug- 
gestive of discomfort to every body in the far-hence 
midsummer. But the records of ice harvesting show 
that in ten out of twenty-five years the crop has been 
wholly gathered in February and March. This year 
February came in with genuine cold weather, which 
caused the ice in this vicinity to thicken rapidly. 
And New England lakes and rivers afforded a plenti- 
ful supply long before that time. The mildness of 
is season is unusual but by no means un 
There have been *‘ open” winters in this country, when 
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tunately it often happens that poor men are compelled 
from sheer necessity to work their horses when in an 
unfit state in order to provide food for themselves and 


A Kansas gentleman enjoys the privilege of having 
a wife who edits a newspaper. Recently, 
his native modesty, she waited for his temporary ab- 
sence, and then brought him out in her paper as can- 
didate for the United States Senate, stating in full his 


q -_-- 


Cardinal Antonelli is described by Sefior Castelar as 





The Japan Mail informs us that an English lady, 
wife of Professor W. E. Ayrton, of the new “ Imperial 
College of at Tokei, has recently settled 
in that city with the intention of practicing medicine. 
The lady has studied at London, Paris, and Edinburgh, 
and has had considerable medical experience. 





A few days ago a young girl, fifteen years of age, 
was arrested in Newark, New Jersey, for #tealing three 
loaves of bread from a basket left temporarily on the 
steps of a dwelling-house. She was arraigned before 
a justice, and when questioned as to what caused her 
to commit the crime, she burst into tears, and said she 
wanted food for a little sister at home who was starv- 
ing. Inquiry proved the truth of the girl's story, and 
further that she had no parents, and, with the aid of 
a brother of her own age, had supported four other 
children until this winter, when, being unable to pro- 
cure any work, she was tempted to steal the bread. 
The children were found half dead from cold and hun- 
ger. The girl was discharged, and was furnished with 
food and fuel by the overseer of the poor. Such cases 
as this reveal the destitution that exists in the midst 
of great cities. Seldom has there been a winter when 
there was so much need of wise and careful charity. 
Cases come to our knowledge every day showing how 
earnestly many poor families are with want 
in every form, and yet striving to live honestly. Ju- 
dicious help in these times will save many from de- 
spair and ruin. 


One of the most substantial and elegant bridges in 
New England will be that constructed across the Ken- 





nebec River at Waterville, Maine, for the Maine Cen- 


Ws 


tral Railroad. It is to be 618 feet long, with two spans 
of 200 feet each, and two of 109 feet, resting upon 
massive granite piers and abutments, The cost of the 
bridge and its approaches will be about $75,000. It 
will be completed in March. 





By order of the Japanese government, a collection 
of the animal, floral, and mineral world of Europe has 
been made for the use of the schools In Jeddo. In 
addition there is also a smal) collection of European 
coins, and between three and four hundred specimens 
for the purpose of showing in a comprehensive way 
the peculiarities of European manufactures, 





French pickpockets carry on their business with 
great system as well as great cunning.~ The follow- 
ing story is related in a French journal: 


“A physician official! 
of La san and much 


fee thet” ved on leaving the 
that pocket had been picked, and that his op- 
era-glass wae gone. Next day on deni- 
zens of La Force he his 

pans pee 1 all very hg -— m to 
say I am among you, but I am treated juet as 
Some of vor friends contrived to relieve 


a 
ere,” said he ‘are all the 
stolen two nights ago at the Variétés; 
to t out the doctor's.’ The lady having 
jone 80, the obliging pickpocket handed it to her, re~ 
stored the others to their cases, and disappeared.” 





A couple in Chicago, willing and anxious to be mar- 
ried, applied to the rector of an Episcopal church to 
perform the ceremony. The service was 
commenced, and the point reached where the couple 
were about to be pronounced husband and wife, when 
the officiating clergyman suddenly paused, and ad- 
dressing the almost married lady, said : 

“ Excuse me—but, madam, I should like to ask you 
a question. Are you a widow ?” 

“T am, Sir,” replied the lady thus addressed. 

“Ts your husband dead ?” 

“No, Sir, he ia living ;, but I am legally and properly 
divorced from him.” , 

“T am sorry to aay, then,” replied the rector, “ that 
I can proceed no further.” 

The surprise and consternation of the half-united 


the ceremony for a~party who had been 
divorced, and whose or wife was still living 
The for wedlock sought another ciergyman, 


man pronouncing them 
man and wife, they wer not really then married, al- 


o it Arcadian, 
Guiding the plough, 
Coarse are your 
Your aspect is rough. 


“Home to your 
You hear the sough; 
Even birdies 


the 

Sing hoarse on the bough. 
“Home to r cottage, 

And bob eter the trough, ° 

Kneading the loaves 

Of digestible dough. 
“Though the bread’s heavy, 

Uns and tough, 


el teeth 
Will go’ enaily through.” 


Nineteen duels were fonght in France during the 
year 1878, only two of which resulted fatally. Twelve 
were fought with the sword, and seven with pistols, 
The majority of the encounters arose from political, 
military, or literary differences of opinion, only a few 
being attributed to jealousy. 


The marriage rite as arranged in the Rusalan Greek 
Church is attended with many ceremoniala, The re- 
cent marriage of the Duke of Edinbargh with the 
Grand Duchess Marie gives new interest to these de- 
tails. The bride and bridegroom kneel before the 
altar with lighted tapers in their hands, and the priest 
asks, “‘A B, hast thou a good and unrestrained will 
and firm intention to take to wife this woman, ¥ Z?” 
The bridegroom replies, “‘I have, most reverend Sir.” 








the priest takes one, and making the sign of the cross 
with it over the head of the bridegroom, says, “The 
servant of God, A B, is crowned for the handmaid of 
God, Y Z, in the name of the Father, of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” It is kissed by the 
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THE QUEEN DEPOSED. 
By Mra. E. O. B. STODDARD. 
I was the queen of Karl, a Nortnern king— 
“ Amazon Olga”—and I rode his “ Ban,” 


A stallion in the royal ring 
Who would not bear a man. 


And in Ban's saddle did I feel the pains 

For my first-born, the king’s sole hope, his heir; 
My Kar! himself would loose the reins, 

Would take me up the stair. 


»w was the murmur of the royal troops 
Below; I saw the tapers’ twinkling light; 
heard a cry—‘‘ My queen, she droops: 
Now falls eternal night.” 


=~ 
t 


~ 


No more was Olga queen for any king; 

The pathway round s throne she could not tread, 
Nor trinmph in the royal ring-- 

The boy she bure was dead! 


The cloister hers; she chose the cloak and hood, 
And beads of olive-wood, a pouch for alms; 
So begged she, Christ, for thy dear rood, 
Leus Deo, sang thy psalms! 


Why am I here? This country is my king's; 
The lovely river, wooded hills above; 

O!d St. Sebastian’s church-beill rings— 
There flies the silver dove 


That fiitted by the day we caine to praise 
Our gracious Mary for a granted prayer; 
Heralds, tramps, the same gay maze 
Of troops—King Karl is there! 


Laus Deo, with a child, and with his mate— 
She wins the throne by bringing him a son: 
Babes make or mar our qneenly fate— 
My woman's life is done. 


TAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Actor or “ Stranerrs anp Prr¢ems,” “ Lapy Aup- 
Ley'’s Szoret,” “Tne Lovers or ARDEN,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XLIl. 
STARTLING NEWS FOR MR. BAIN. 


Berore leaving Monkhampton Mr. Bain had 
taken pains to impress upon his eldest son, a lad 
of sixteen, who had been exalted from a desk at 
the grammar school to a stool in his father’s of- 
fice, the necessity of keeping the absent head of 
the firm well acquainted with any thing and ev- 
ery thing that might happen at Perriam likely to 
affect his interests, were it ever so slightly. 

**] don't see that any thing can happen while 
I’m away,” said Mr. Bain, after dwelling upon 
these instructions. ‘‘Every thing has gone on 
like clock-work at the Place ever since Sir Au- 
brey’s illness, and nothing less than his death 
could throw things out of gear. But there’s no 
such thing as certainty in life, and one can’t be 
too much on one’s guard. You must call twice 
a week at the Place while I’m away, see Lady 
Perriam, and hear how things are going on from 
her own lips.” 

The youth shrank shyly from the idea of such 
temerity. He had seen Lady Perriam’s yellow 
chariot before shop doors in the high street, had 
beheld the lady herself come forth, beauteous and 
in splendid raiment, a being who scarcely seemed 
to tread the ground across which her graceful 
form passed. There was something appalling in 
the thought of making an uninvited morning call 
upon such a divinity. 

‘* Suppose Lady Perriam refuses to see me ?” 
suggested the youthful law student. 

‘She'll not refuse if you say that it was my 
wish you should see her.” 

**] suppose she thinks a great deal of you, fa- 
ther,” said Dawker. The eldest son had been 
christened Dawker in compliment to his mother’s 
family. 

**T believe I have some influence with her,” 
replied Mr. Bain, with reserve. 

‘*She’s jolly handsome, isn’t she ?” exclaimed 
Dawker, betrayed by his enthusiasm. 

** Jolly is not an adjective to be heard in a re- 
spectable household, Dawker,” Mr. Bain remark- 
ed, sternly. ‘“‘If I had said such a word in my 
father’s presence, he’d have caned me.” 

This was a favorite form of reproof with Sha- 
drach Bain. His children had been brought up 
in a wholesome awe of those punishments which 
they had just escaped by a generation. 

Having given his son detailed instructions as 
to what he was to do, Mr. Bain left Monkhamp- 
ton almost easy in his mind. If what Dawker 
had to tell were unimportant, he was to commu- 
nicate with his parent by letter, but if the news 
were vital, he was to telegraph. 

For three weeks Mr. Bain remained quietly at 
Cannes, watching Louisa’s lamp of life faintly 
reviving, till it burned dimly, yet with daily in- 
creasing steadiness, or so it seemed to the hus- 
band. 

‘*She will last another summer,” he said to 


_ himself, meditating upon this apparent return of 


strength. ‘* Strange how many false alarms we 
have had since her health first began to fail. 
How long the attenuated thread holds out!” 
Dawker wrote to his father twice a week, like 
a dutiful son, and the head clerk wrote every oth- 
er day, forwarding all important documents, or 
copies thereof, for his principal's perusal. Daw- 
ker's letters were as empty of intelligence as it 
was possibie for letters to be. He told of his 
calls at Perriam Place, and how Lady Perriam 
had condescended to see him on every occasion, 
and had told him that Sir Aubrey’s health was 
pretty mach as usual. Dawker varied the word- 


ing occasionally, but the gist of his letter was al- 
ways the same. 

Three weeks at Cannes had more than exhanust- 
ed the pleasures of that tranquil retreat. Perfect 
though Mr. Bain was in his capacity of husband, 
the monotony and seclusion of his wife's apart- 
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ment wearied him, and now that Mrs. Bain was 
obviously better, he began to meditate immediate 
flight. His business was not one to be left long 
with impunity, he told the gentle Louisa. 

** You'll have Clara Louisa to keep you com- 
pany when I am gone,” said Shadrach ; and Mrs, 
Bain submitted with all meekness to the loss of 
her husband's society as a melancholy necessity. 

Mr. Bain, anxious as he had seemed to leave 
Cannes, did not go back to Monkhampton with- 
out loss of time by the way. He had heard a 
great deal about the delights of Paris from his 
fellow-townsmen more given to pleasure than him- 
self—men who deemed a week’s holiday in the 
gay French capital the crowning reward of a 
year’s drudging amidst the dullness of a country 
town. Heretofore Mr. Bain had caught only fly- 
ing glimpses of the wonderful city. But he was 
now determined to waste four or five days tast- 
ing those enjoyments in the way of dinners, café 
chantants, circuses, and so on, which his Monk- 
hampton acquaintances had dilated upon so rapt- 
urously. He wanted to see if to dine at a noted 
restaurant was really to rise to the level of the 
gods; he wanted to hear the Thérése or Lalotte 
of the day; to see cireuses which recalled the 
glories of imperial Rome—to be able, in a word, 
to say, ‘‘I too have lived.” He was a man who 
cared very little for pleasure, but he did not like 
being quite behind his neighbors in the knowl- 
edge of life. 

So without saying a word of his intention to 
Mrs. Bain, lest he should grieve that gentle soul 
by the idea that he could prefer the novel dissi- 
pations of the capital to her society, Shadrach left 
Cannes for Paris, meaning to up at a hotel 
recommended to him by Tom brek a the auc- 
tioneer, one of the wildest spirits in Monkhamp- 
ton. As he had said nothing of this Parisian 
holiday at Cannes, he meant to be equally reti- 
cent at Monkhampton; or if he alluded at all to 
his stay in Paris, he would put it down to the 
ever-convenjent score, business. It was very easy 
to name some imaginary client as the person who 
had detained him. ‘ 

Mr. Bain put up at the hotel so urgently rec- 
ommended by Mr. Westropp. It turned out to 
be rather a dingy abode, not quite realizing the 
glowing picture presented by the auctioneer, who 
had perhaps unconsciously embellished the dis- 
course of private life with the eloquence of the 
rostrum. The bed-chamber allotted to Mr. Bain 
was on the ground-floor, abutting on a darksome 
court-yard. The coffee-room where Mr, Bain 
took his solitary breakfast of beefsteak and fried 
potatoes was not a lively apartment. Altogeth- 
er Mr. Bain thought that he had seen many an 
English inn more attractive of aspect than this 
famous hostelry. 

He took his fill of Parisian pleasures, saw all 
the horseship to be seen in the Champs Elysées, 
heard Thérése and Lalotte, dined to his heart’s 
content, and made himself bilious with new sauces 
and unaccustomed wines, and in four days had 
had as much of Parisian life as he cared about. 
He went home, yearning for Monkhampton, his 
office, his iron safe, his letter-book. After the 
bustle of that strange garish city, his native town 
seemed to him the one delectable spot on earth. 

His clerk’s letters had been wholly satisfactory ; 
so he went home without any feeiing of uneasi- 
ness, apprehending no mischief could possibly 
have arisen from his absence. 

He had sent no intimation of return to his 
household, so that there was no dog-cart to meet 
him at the station when he arrived at Monkhamp- 
ton at about five o'clock in the afternoon, hav- 
ing been traveling since seven o'clock on the pre- 
vious evening. : 

He left his bag and portmanteau to be sent 
after him by a porter, and walked quietly home, 
opened the door, and went in. The house had 
its accustomed orderly look, not a chair out of 
its place. Nothing could have gone wrong here, 
he thought. 

It was tea-time, always a comfortable hour 
in homely, middle-class houses—an hour of rest 
and respite from the care and toil of the day. 
Mr. Bain went into the dining-room, which was 
cheerfully lighted with gas and a blazing fire. 
The healthy tribe of junior Bains was assembled 
round the capacious table, Matilda Jane minis- 
tering to their numerous wants. A substantial 
quartern loaf was succumbing beneath the slash- 
ing cuts of Humphrey, the second boy, while Ma- 
ria, the third girl, was doling out a plain cake, a 
cake of such an unpretending nature that but for 
a few currants and a sprinkling of carroway seeds, 
it might have passed for bread. Dawker, a boy 
of luxurious habits, was kneeling before the fire 
toasting muffins, bought with his own pocket- 
money, muffins being luxuries which Mrs. Bain 
considered at once bilious and sinful. 

Altogether there was an air of enjoyment in 
the party, which reminded Mr. Bain of a vul- 
gar proverb about cats and mice, and he had a 
slightly offended feeling at secing how comfort- 
able his children could be without him. There 
was more noise than there was wont to be in his 
presence; the gas was flaming higher; the fire 
burned like a furnace. 

At sight of the head of the household all 
mirth stopped. Every father of a family is more 
or less awful when he bursts upon the home cir- 
cle without any note of warning. 

“* Good gracious, pa!” shrieked Matilda Jane, 
conscious of the open volume of a novel lurking 
beside the tea-tray, ‘‘ what a start you did give 
me! 

‘* We've been expecting you every minute for 
the last four days,” said Dawker, laying down 
his toasting-fork in the fender, and abandoning 
his muffin to its fate. ‘* Didn’t you get my tele- 
gram ?” 

‘** What telegram?” inquired Mr. Bain, un- 
easily. 

‘* The one I sent to Cannes last Thursday. I 
made sure you'd come back as fast as the trains 





and boat would carry you.” 





Last Thursday—nearly a week ago! This was 
Wednesday. - 

‘* What did you telegraph about, boy ? 

‘To tell you of Sir Aubrey’s death. : 

“¢ Sir Aubrey’s death !” echoed Shadrach Bain, 

t. ‘‘Is Sir Aubrey Perriam dead ?” 

“Yes, father. He died suddenly on Wednes- 
day night. We didn't hear of it till Thursday 
evening, only just in time to tel h. The 
clerk said the telegram might not Cannes 
till Friday morning.” : 

Mr. Bain had left for Paris by the night mail 
on Thursday evening. 

‘¢ We got a letter from Clara Louisa on Mon- 
day to say that you'd left, and would be at home 
before her letter. So when you didn’t come 
home, we didn’t know what to think had be- 
come of you.” 

** You seern to have made yourself ry com- 
fortable under the circumstances,” said Mr. Bain, 
grimly. “‘ Sir Au dead! I can hardly bring 
myself to believe it. and I out of the way 
when he died, I wouldn't have had it happen for 
a great deal. Dead—buried, I suppose ?” 

** Yes, father. The funeral was this morning 
—a very quiet funeral. I went over to have a 
look, though I wasn’t asked. There were only 
Lady Perriam, Mr. Stimpson, and the servants 
for mourners.” 

** Mordred Perriam followed his brother to the 

we, I suppose ?” 

'S: No, father. Mr. Perriam has kept his room 
ever since you've been — He’s been getting 
queerer and queerer for a Idng time, people say, 
and now he’s altogether gone—non compos.” 

‘People say! What people ?” 

‘* Well, the servants at the Place. I was u 
there yesterday afternoon, and had a leat 
talk with the housekeeper. I wanted to see 
Lady Perriam, you know, as it was your wish I 
should call upon her twice a week; but she 
hasn't seen any one except Mr. Stimpson and 
the pores sedi Aubrey’s death. But I 
saw the , and the old lady was un- 
commonly sociable, and told me a lot about 
Mr. P and his queer ways. His brother's 
death has quite done for him, she says, and he 
won’t look at any body. Mrs. Carter, the nurse, 
has to wait upon him aed and foot, pretty mack 
the same as she did upon Sir Aubrey.” 

‘* Humph,” muttered the steward, “‘ that’s eas- 
ily seen through. Mrs. Carter knows when she 
has a good place, and doesn’t want to lose it. 
Now Sir Aubrey’s gone, she'll pretend her serv- 
ices are wanted by his brother. Has the will 
been read yet ?” 

**No, father. Lady Perriam said it was to be 
kept for you to read when you came back.” 

** Very considerate of Lady Perriam,” replied 
Mr. Bain. “ And now, ilda Jane, if there’s 
no cold meat in the house, you’d better get me 
a chop—or a steak, I've nothing since I 
breakfasted at a coffee-house near the 
Bridge Terminus.” 

Matilda Jane flew to obey her father’s behest. 
A sober quiet had descended upon the family 
circle. more tender of the olive-branches 
crammed their young mouths with 
and stared open-eyed at the author of their be- 
ing. Dawker,; who, being in the transition peri- 
od between boy and manhood, had an - 
ated sense of his own importance, si his 
tea with affected ease, and tried to look as if he 
wasn’t afraid of his father. 

Startling as was the news of Sir Aubrey Per- 
riam’s sudden death, Shadrach Bain seemed to 
take it with an admirable coolness. He took 
off his coat and wraps, settled himself in his 
arm-chair by the fire, and sat in meditative con- 
templation of the glowing coals, but with no shade 
of uneasiness upon his thoughtful brow. Sir Au- 
brey’s death in no manner disarranged the plans 
which the land-steward had made for his future 
life. On the contrary, it fitted in with them ; 
it was one of the events in his programme, cal- 
culated upon ever so long ago. It had only 
come some years—say about ten 
he expected it. One of the obstacles upon that 
broad high-road along which Mr. Bain designed 
to travel to the winning-post had been removed. 

About his late employer’s will Mr. Bain felt 
no uneasiness. He had drawn up the document 
himself a few months after Sir Aubrey’s mar- 
riage ; and he had no fear of the baronet having 
made any subsequent will. He knew that he 
had to the last enjoyed Sir Aubrey’s fullest con- 
fidence, and that in the decay of thought and 
—— the invalid had leaned upon him as upon 
* crutch. 

Thus there was nothing uncomfortable in Sha- 
drach Bain’s meditations as he sat by his warm 
hearth while the disordered tea-table was restored 
to order, and cruet-frame and pickle-stand, beer 
jug and decanter, were set forth on a spotless 
table-cloth neatly laid across that end of the ta- 
ble nearest to Mr. Bain’s arm-chair. 

Some natural sorrow he may have felt for the 
death of the man who had been in somewise the 
author of his fortunes, but in Mr. Bain’s practical 
mind all undue lamenting for de friends 
ap at once foolish and morbid—a diseased 
indulgence, an irrational sensibility. He would 
have a band put upon his hat to-morrow, and by 
that outward mark of woe reduce his regret to a 
symbol. That done, he would feel he had done 
his duty to the dead. 

Had the Perriam estate been about to pass to 
the unknown heir at law, Mr. Bain would have 
felt considerable uneasiness and uncertainty. 
The heir va law might have cherished i 
views of his own about the aad might 
have dismissed Mr. Bain an ets iombatin 
but Providence, ever kind to the Bain family, 
had been pleased to bless Sylvia Perriam with 
offspring, and the existence of that baby boy, 
still struggling with the advance-guard of his 
> made things very smooth for Shadrach 

in. 

Well did he remember the making of Sir Au- 





brey’s will—how just at the last he had ventured 
to suggest that there should be some trustee 
named to protect the estate of the expected heir, 
- the yy tte heiress—should fate refuse 
grant Sir Au a son—in the event of the 
baronet's death before the child came of age. 
Mr. Bain recalled Sir Aubrey’s offended look 
as he said, ‘I hope you don’t consider me such 
a old man that I can't possibly live to see 
my children grow up.” 
PS poole et Sir Aubrey; I am only anxious 
& remote contingency,” x 
ard — answered. = 
‘*You men of business are so tiresome! 
well, if I must appoint a trustee, put in neithat 
name ; it will do as well as any other! 
‘This happened to dovetail into a corner of Mr. 


Bain’s germ edi 
built with profoundest calculation, which sym- 
bolized his future. 

He put his own name into the will as trustee 
and joint executor with Lady Perriam. Beyond 
this Sir Aubrey left him the sum of one thou- 
sand pounds sterling, in acknowledgment of his 
honorable and devoted services during a pro- 
longed period. It was not a large reward for 
service so untiring, so profitable to the employ- 
er, but Sir Aubrey did not make the bequest 
without a mental wrench. He did not like di- 
viding his money after death; it seemed almost 
as bad as parting with it during his life. 

Mr. Bain ate a well-cooked steak and a cou- 
ple of pickled walnuts with as good an appetite 
as if there had been nothing on his mind. He 
liked this plain English fare, this solid beef and 
bread, washed down with amber-hued bitter beer, 
better than the untried kickshaws of the Maison 
Dorée or Philippe’s. He liked the sober com- 
fort of his home, the deferential companionship 
of his children, who worshiped him as a superi- 
or being, and trembled at the creaking of his 
boots. He liked the snug retirement of his of- 
fice, where he spent the rest of that evening, 
looking through the record of work that had 
been done in his absence, and wasting some lit- 
tle time in thinking how Lady Perriam would 
be affected by her widowhood. 

*¢ Will she try to lure Edmund Standen back 
to her?” he asked himself. And this time his 
brow was darkly clouded, as if his thoughts were 
full of gloom. 





CHAPTER XLIII. 
OH, VERY GLOOMY IS THE HOUSE OF WOE. 


PerriaM Prace without Sir Aubrey looked 
exactly the same as it had looked beneath his 
quiet rule. Strange that in the many forms 
which our grief for the lost assumes there is none 
harder to bear than this changelessness in inani- 
mate things, this immutable aspect of rooms and 
corridors, which are just the same as when 
missing footstep trod them. At Perriam there 
were few to lament deeply for the departed mas- 
ter, unless it were in that closed and guarded 
chamber where Mordred Perriam languished un- 
der the care of the sick-nurse. There was no 
such thing as passionate grief for the dead. The 
servants mourned him decently, shed occasional 
tears by way of tribute to his memory, sat late 
over their table, talking of his odd ways, 
and his email economies, against which they felt 
no resentment, while he had been liberal in the 
maintenance of kitchen and servants’ hall, falling 
without question into the routine of his forefa- 
thers, and consented to bee as many kilder- 
kins of beer and as much butcher’s-meat as his 
ancestors had paid for before him. ‘The serv- 
ants lamented their lord with decent conven- 
tional grief, but were a good deal occupied with 
their own mourning, or, as they called it, their 
** black,” which was of the best, and furnished to 
them liberally. ‘‘ Lady Perriam has shown her- 
self quite the lady in providing our black,” the 
housekeeper remarked to her subordinates. Mr. 
Ganzlein had been given an open order to’sup- 

ly all things necessary, and his assistants came 
kward and forward with bombazine and co- 
burg, and crape and paramatta, and there was a 
pleasant bustle of preparation in the housekeep- 
er’s room, and still-room, where the maids sat by 
the fire running seams and stitching bodies, in 
an atmosphere odorous with glazed lining. 

How did Lady Perriam take this awful change? 
That was a question which haply no one at the 
Place could answer. She spent all her time in 
seclusion, shutting her door against sympathy. 
The death-chamber and her old dressing-room, 
and indeed that end of the house where Sir Au- 
brey’s rooms and Mr. Perriam’s were situated, 
she avoided as if the dead had been stricken by 
some hideous pestilence, and even in his last icy 

could disseminate poison. She had ordered 
all her belongings to be transferred to the Bol- 
ingbroke room at the opposite end of the house, 
a handsome chamber with a bay-window over 
one end of the saloon. A smaller apartment 
next to this Lady Perriam transformed into a 
boudoir, and sent for a builder to cut a door of 
communication between the two rooms. On the 
other side of the bed-chamber there was a door 
already provided, opening into a fair-sized dress- 
ing-room. ‘These three rooms Lady Perriam 
brightened and embellished with not a few mod- 
ern luxuries in the way of furniture, ordered from 
the chief'upholsterer of Monkhampton : an ele- 
gant writing cabinet oe pee adorned — 
Wedgwood plaques; a pair o ; an easy-chair 
or two ; curtains of a pale apple-green, lined with 
the faintest lilac; white sheep-skin rugs to lie 
here and there, like patches of snow upon the 
sombre gloom of the carpets; a French clock, 
which might have kept careless record of Time's 
steady march for Sophie Arnoult or Marguerite 
Gauthier; a stand for portfolios of engravings ; 
a dainty little book-case, filled with chosen edi- 
tions of Lady Perriam’s favorite poets, bound in 


Gy ocaeenes ot 
acquirement of these things had been the 
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first use which Sylvia made of her liberty. A 
childish employment, perhaps, for the solemn 
days between her husband's death and burial ; 
but the distraction served to keep dark thoughts 
at bay, and the Monkhampton upholsterer was 
the most discreet of men. The funeral had been 
intrusted to his care, and it was after arranging 
the details of that melancholy ceremonial that 
Lady Perriam gave Mr. Scrato the order for 
those little comforts which were needed to make 
the Bolingbroke suit habitable. Lady Perriam 
dwelt upon this point. She only wanted to make 
the rooms habitable. 

**' There is so little actual comfort in old-fash- 
ioned furniture,” she said. Mr. Scruto, with a 
natural prejudice against all furniture not sup- 
plied by himself, agreed to this proposition with 
enthusiasm. 

He sent in the goods for Lady Perriam's rooms, 
under cover of the winter dusk, as stealthily as 
if they had been coffins, and the transformation 
of the apartments was made so quietly that the 
always- sitting Vehm Gericht in the servants’ 
hall passed no vote of censure upon my lady's 


proceedings. 

Mr. Bain looked round him with unmixed sur- 
en when he was ushered into Lady Perriam’s 

udoir on the morning after his return. The 
change in her surroundings struck him curious- 
ly. It was as if some chrysalis of his acquaint- 
ance had suddenly developed into a butterfly. 

Those green curtains of lustrous silken 
damask ; those snow-white rugs, so deep and soft 
that he felt it a kind of sacrilege to tread upon 
them; that ash-wood book-case to correspond 
with the bureau on the other side of the fire-place ; 
that broad velvet-covered mantel-board—gave a 
new character to the still simple room. The bu- 
reau was opened and littered with papers; two 
or three volumes of the poets, glorious in their 
green and gold bindings, lay on the little table 
by Lady Perriam’s chair, and the mistress of the 
luxurious chamber lolled in her low arm-chair, 
her beauty enhanced and set off by the blackness 
of her weeds. 

Shadrach Bain halted in the middle of the 
room, almost dazzled by this unexpected picture. 
She had lost no time in gratifying her tastes, and 
had begun to live immediately upon her hus- 
band’s death, thought the steward. 

Lady Perriam received him graciously, but 
with a certain distant manner, which he felt was 
intended to keep him further from friendliness or 
familiarity than he had been during Sir yee 
lifetime. She begged him to be seated, but t 
chair which she indicated with a motion of her 
hand was remote from her own. 

Mr. Bain expressed his for her loss, his 
sympathy with her grief. listened gravely 
to his condolences, and thanked him for them, 
but she did not enter upon any exposition of her 
feeling. She allowed her sorrow to be taken for 
granted, symbolized in her widow's as Mr. 
Bain’s grief was symbolized in his 

**T have not allowed the will to be read,” she 
said, presently ; ‘‘I thought it only right that 
you should be the person to read it, as you were 
Sir Aubrey’s chosen counselor.” 

‘*Sir Aubrey honored me with his confidence,” 
answered the steward. ‘‘I trust I may be also 
favored with yours. Left so young in a position 
of no little responsibility, you will need a faithful 
adviser.” 

He was thinking how lovely she was in that 
sombre dress, with the ruddy light of the fire 
playing among the red gold of her hair, reflect- 
ing itself in the deep hazel eyes, so dark, so in- 
scrutable, when she turned them upon him with 
their steady gaze. She was not afraid to look 
him in the face, even if she feared him. What- 
ever the peril that threatened her, it was in her 
nature to meet it boldly. 

‘‘T am not particularly fond of advice, Mr. 
Bain,” she said, ‘‘and young as I am, I feel quite 
capable of treading any path I may choose for 
myself, without leading-strings. But so long as 
you serve the Perriam estate faithfully, you will 
find me ready to the fullest confidence in 
you—as my son’s land-steward.” 

Mr. Bain fully understood the meaning of this 
speech. He was to be relegated to his proper 
position as collector of rents, and maker of leases 
and agreements, overlooker of improvements, and 
so on. He was no longer to exercise an influ- 
ence over the life of Lady Perriam herself. 

She felt no gratitude for the liberal supplies of 
money which he had obtained for her, no grati- 
tude for the influence which had always been ex- 
erted in her behalf. She took the first opportu- 
nity to emancipate herself from the bondage of 
his interference. 

There was a brief interval of silence, during 
which Shadrach Bain sat with his eyes fixed upon 
the carpet, and a clouded brow. For once in his 
life the land-steward was taken thoroughly by sur- 
prise. He had not been prepared to find Lady 
Perriam take this decisive tone, assert her inde- 
pendence so boldly. He thought the restraints 
of her married life had schooled her into submis- 
sion, that finding herself suddenly standing alone 
in the world, on a height that should have made 
her giddy, she would have naturally turned to 
him for counsel and assistance. He had done 
his uttermost to prove himself her friend; yet 
she now treated him as if he had shown himself 
her enemy. F 

“She is not a woman to be swayed by kind- 
ness,” he thought. ‘‘She must be ruled with an 
iron hand. Easy enough to rule such a woman 
if one had but a hold upon her.” ; 

‘When do you propose to read the will, Mr. 
Bain ?” Lady Perriam asked, after that pause in 
the conversation. 2 

‘* Whenever it may be most convenient to 
yourself, Lady Perriam.” . 

“It can not be too soon for me. I wish to 
know my exact position in this house.” 

**T do not think there can be any doubt as to 
our position; nor do you seem to have enter- 


tained an uncertainty upon the subject,” said Mr. 
Bain, with a ce round the room. 

‘* You allude to my additions to the furniture 
of this room,” returned Sylvia, interpreting the 
look. ‘I can easily remove these things if I 
have no longer any right to inlabit this house.” 

‘‘There is no reason why I should affect a 
mystery upon the subject of Sir Aubrey’s will, 
Lady Perriam. The only will that I know him 
to have made was drawn up by me, It leaves 
you sole mistress of Perriam during your son’s 
minority. Had you been a childless widow, you 
would have had only five thousand a year under 
your settlement, and two out of those five thou- 
sand you would have owed to my influence. Sir 
Aubrey proposed to settle only three thousand. 
But he was more liberal to the mother of his 
child than he was inclined to be to his wife, and 
in the will, which he executed in my presence, 
he left you the full use of Perriam Place during 
your son's minority. The infant heir must be 
made a ward of Chancery, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor will, no doubt, allow you a handsome in- 
come for the maintenance of Perriam, and for 
Sir St. John’s education: say, five thousand a 
year, which, with the income of your settlement, 
would give you ten.” 

A handsome income for the school-master’s 
daughter, who had so often sighed vainly for half 
a crown to buy a pair of gloves, for whom the 
middle-class comforts of genteel life at Heding- 
ham had seemed‘as far off as the joys of para- 
dise. Sylvia’s countenance, which had worn an 
inscrutable look during this interview with Mr. 
Bain, changed ever so little at this announce- 
ment. The oval cheek grew paler than before, 
and a sudden light flashed into the hazel eyes. 
Transient was this indication of emotion; noth- 
ing could be calmer than Lady Perriam’s tone 
when she replied to Mr. Bain’s announcement. 

**Sir Aubrey has been only too good to me,” 
she said. ‘‘Can you read the will to-morrow 
morning ? I dare say there are legacies to some 
of the old servants, and they will be anxious to 
learn their fates.” 

** To-morrow, at twelve o'clock, if you please, 
Lady Perriam. Will you go with hat re Sir Au- 
brey’s room to look for the will? 1 know where 
he kept it.” Lady Perriam’s cheek, so pale a 
few moments ago, grew ashy white now. 

**T have a horror of that room,” she said ; 
** but if you like, I'll go with you,” nerving her- 
self for the ordeal, and rising from her luxurious 
nest by the fire. 

She took some keys from a drawer in the desk, 
and left the room, followed at a respectful dis- 
tance by Shadrach Bain. They went along the 
west corridor, across an open landing at — 


of the grand staircase, and into the east - 
dor, which led to Sir Aubrey’s its—Sir 
nged to deso- 


ae» ners they now 


The door of the dressing-room, which the bar- 
onet had used as his sitting-room of late, was 
locked. ‘There is something awful in those lock- 
ed doors of deserted rooms which have lately been 
inhabited the dead. Lady Perriam turned 
the clumsy key with a steady hand, and went in, 
still followed by the steward. 

The room had been cleaned and aired since 
Sir Aubrey’s death ; all traces of his existence 
thrust away. The chairs were ranged against 
the wall, every thing in its ay the window was 
open to the bleak March sky, as if in obedience 
to that Jewish tradition which counsels the open- 
sae Searels Soni se eemnye a Cs de> 

sou 

The desk which Mr. Bain had to examine was 
not in the dressing-room. He opened the door 
of communication between the two rooms, but 
on the threshold of the bed-chamber Sylvia drew 
back with a scared look. 

**Ts it in there?” she asked, with a shudder- 
ing glance at the tall funereal bed, that bed 
which, at its best, had reminded her of a cata- 
falque. The blinds were down, and the shadow 
room made darker by the deep brown of the oak 

eling. The wide and lofty fire-place looked 
ike the entrance to a cavern. 

“Come in, Lady Perriam,” said Mr. Bain, 
looking back at her, wondering at this show of 
weakness in one who had seemed so firm. ‘‘I 
= to be present when I open Sir Aubrey's 


She followed him into the room, shivering in 
spite of herself, and drew near the table on which 
— stood. It was close beside that awful 


‘*So, my lady,” thought Shadrach, noting her 
look of horror,’ “I have found out your weak 
point, have I? This aversion to be reminded 
of his death looks like remorse for some wrong 
done to your husband during his life.” 

He opened the desk with the key given him by 
Lady Perriam, found the will in a sealed envelope, 
indorsed, and bearing the date which Mr. Bain 
remembered as the date of its execution. He 
looked through the papers carefully, and found 
no other will, not so much as a codicil. 

** And now, Lady Perriam,” said the steward, 
turning to her as he locked the desk, ‘‘ tell me a 
little about my kind employer’s death. I have 
heard nothing yet beyond the one fact that we 
have lost him. 

**T can tell you little more, except that his 
death was sudden, awfully sudden. I went to 
his bedside and found him dead.” 

** At what time ?” 

“ A little after midnight.” 

** You were up late that night, then?” said the 
steward, wonderingly. Midnight was an unholy 
hour in the sight of the respectable inhabitants 
of Monkhampton. 

“Tam epee pr Mower bon eee 
“Tam nota sleeper sit up in my 
dressing-room reading. I had been reading rath- 
er later than usual that night, and went into Sir 
Aubrey’s room to see that he was quiet and com- 


** And you found him dead ?” 

**Yes. Pray don’t ask me to enter into de- 
tails. ‘The shock was too dreadful to be forgot- 
ten. The horror of that moment haunts me day 
and night.” 

‘*Is that why you have changed your rooms ?” 
asked Mr. Bain. He was not afraid of question- 
ing her now, not even of pressing home questions, 
now that he had found the weak spot in her ar- 
mor. 

“*Yes, the association was too painful.” 

**Was no one with Sir Aubrey at the time of 
his death ?” 

“*Noone. Mrs. Carter left him for the night 
about an hour before I went into the room.” 

** Where was Chapelain?” ° 

‘*He had had an attack of the gout, and was 
confined to his room.” 

** Did any one go for the doctor?” 

“*Yes; we gave the alarm at once, and one 
of the grooms went for Mr. Stim son, who came 
before morning. He said Sir Aubrey’s heart 
must have been affected.” 

** There was no coroner's inquest ?” 

“No, Mr. Stimpson did not consider it a 
case for an inquest. Though death came unex- 

by last, Sir Aubrey had been so long 

ili it could hardly be considered a sud- 

den death. Mr. Stimpson gave the proper notice 

to the registrar. He was very kind, and took all 
trouble off my hands.” 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





WRECKS AND WRECKERS. 


Iw former times, and in some localities until 
@ very recent period, the name “‘ wrecker” was 
synon with ‘‘robber.” He was, indeed, 
sometimes worse than a robber, for it was a part 
of his nefarious occupation to lure ships upon 
dangerous coasts at night by the display of false 
lights for the sake of the rich spoils which 
would strew the shore next morning. The old- 
time wrecker looked upon the wreck of a rich 
ship as a godsend, and was inclined to regard 
the introduction of a more perfect system of 
light-houses, and the establishment of life-saving 
stations on dangerous coasts, as interfering with 
the ways of Providence. Mr. Davip Sreruen- 
son, the well-known English engineer, reports 
that on one occasion, while inspecting the light- 
houses on the coast of the Orkney Islands, he 
spoke to the master of the small boat which car- 
ried him in regard to the dilapidated condition 
of his sails. In a gruff tone, and with an in- 
jured air, the man replied, ‘‘ Had it been God's 
will that: ye came na here wi’ your lights, we 
might ‘a had better sails to our boats, and more 
o’ other things.” The same authority says that 
before the building of the light-houses com- 
plained of by this pilot, disasters to shipping 
were so frequent on that coast that the Orkney 
Island farmers and wreckers used claret instead 
of milk in their barley porridge, and fenced their 
farms with Honduras mahogany! They bitterly 
opposed the erection of light-houses on their 
dangerous coasts, and used to say, in self-defense, 
‘If wrecks are to happen, they might as well 
be sent to our peor islands as any where else.” 

Wrecking at the present day under all civil- 
ized governments is very different from what it 
was in olden times. Now light-houses warn the 
mariner against every dangerous spot along the 
coasts, and life-saving stations, with every appli- 
ance which modern science can suggest, have 
robbed shi of many of its horrors. ‘The 
life-boat, the life-car, the rocket-line, by which 
@ means of communication may be established 
from the shore to a ship which could not be 
reached through the surf, and other inventions, 
have saved hundreds of lives which but for these 
would have been lost. By means of the improved 
diving armor much property is annually recover- 
ed from the depths of the sea which could not 
have been reached with the old-fashioned diving- 
bell. Our illustration on page 176 graphically 
represents some of the more striking scenes in 
the life of a modern wrecker. 





RUNNING THE RAPIDS. 


Oor engraving on page 177 represents a feat- 
ure in river navigation which does not often pre- 
sent itself on the streams of the Atlantic water- 
shed, and one which will not probably be long in 
existence upon the New River, since the recent- 
ly opened route to the Ohio, the Chesapeake and 
io Railroad, will render this mode of trans- 
portation se in a great measure. 

This stream, which is not excelled in all the 
elements of the picturesque and the grand in 
— on this side of the Mississippi, is one of 
the tributaries of the great Kanawha. The boats 
commonly used in its navigation are of the va- 
riety shown in the picture, and are known as 
batteauz, in distinction to the flat-bottom. The 
batteau is sharp at both ends, having on each 
prow a pivot for the steering oars, which, in de- 
scending the rapids, are used at both ends of the 
boat. The boat is pushed by poles in the shal- 
low parts, and rowed in the ordinary manner in 
the deep water, in these cases but one oar being 
used. But in descending the rapids the best 
men are put at the two steering oars to give the 
lateral strokes, which are the most important for 
avoiding the rocks, while the poles are used by 
others distributed along the gunwales. The 
pilot or captain gives his directions in a voice 
and with a manner peculiar to his race when in- 
vested with command. The craft shoots through 
the boiling rapids and down the glassy “‘ sluices” 
in a manner not without its terrors to the new- 
comer. Accidents rarely happen, however, and 
a batteau voyage down New River, combin- 
ing this little spice of ee with the lake-like 
mountain-locked reaches, the beetling crags, the 
occasional stretches of meadow land, the pecu:- 








fortable, as I always did, before I went to bed.” 


iarities of the crew, and the unrivaled air, offers 
a rare treat to the summer tourist, 

The boats never return after passing the swift- 
er rapids, but are either used for traffic below or 
are broken up. 


—_——_- = 


FISHING THROUGH THE ICE. 


Awone the many sports of the winter season 
none is enjoyed with greater zest than that of 
pickerel fishing through the ice. Rows of square 
holes are cut, and through each of these a hook 
and line, temptingly baited, are dro) into the 
water below. ‘The other end of the line is 
fastened to an upright bit of wood driven into the 
ice a little distance from the hole. The stick is 
surmounted by a flag which, by a simple arrange- 
ment, is shot upward the moment a fish takes 
hold of the hook. Having dropped his line into 
the hole, one may run off and skate, or sit by the 
fire enjoying his pipe, or do whatever else he 
pleases, while waiting for the signal of a “ bite.” 
The work of pulling in the captive fish is a very 
light one, and dozens may be caught in a day. 
On page 181 will be found an illustration of this 
winter sport. 








HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Josa was brought before a country squire for eteal- 
ing a hog, and three witnesses being examined swore 
that they saw him steal it. A wag —— volunteered 
as counsel for Josh, knowing the sco; the sguire's 
brain, arose and addressed im as follows: “ May it 
ease your honor, I can establish this man’s honesty 
y' the shadow of a doubt; for I have'twelve wit- 
nesses ready to swear that they did not see him steal 
it.” The equire rested his head for a few moments 
upon his hand, as if in deep thought, and then with 
great dignity arose, and brushi oe Sore OO, 
‘If there are twelve who did see him steal it, an: 
ov —— did, I discharge the prisoner. Cleat 
e room 


When a man’s nose becomes a little reddish, it ought 
to be pulled like other reddishes. . 


A romantic young lady fell into the river the other 
day, and was near drowning ; but succor being fortu- 
nately at hand, she was drawn out senseless, and car- 
ried home. On coming to she declared to her family 
that she must marry bim who had savei her. “ Im- 
possible,” said her papa. “ wane he already mar- 
ried?” “Certainly not.” “ Wasn 

ung man who lives here in our bh 

‘ Dear me, no—it was a Newfoundland dog.” 











A youn 1 who had an offer of marriage which 
she bi submitted the matter to her 
father, who advi: her ing as 
an argument the quo’ St. Paul, * 
who marry do well, but they who do not do better. 
“ Well,” said the damsel, “I love to do well; let those 
do better who can.” 





keeps in her own house.—A good wife is 


& town clock. 





A lady was the first “‘ patron of husbandry.” 
A very charming dau iter of one of the “ solid men 


I bsequent conversation the aforesaid combina- 
tion — mF a * Sd, yo=y “He is a wood- 
sawyer, e Tep » fellow eloped, feeling that 
he had let himself down a foot or two by the associa- 
tion. The lady's father was a wealthy dealer in ma- 
hogany, which occasionally has to be sawed. 


A learned doctor has given hia opinion that tight 
ys a public benefit, inasmuch as its tendency is 
to off all the foolish girls, and leave the wise ones 
to grow into women. 


“ Hallo, Bill, where have you been fora week back ?” 
“T haven't b-en any where for it, and ain't got a weak 
back either.” 


“T never shot a bird in my life,” said a friend to an 
Triehman ; who lied, “I never shot any thing in the 
shape of a bird but a squirrel, which I Killed with a 
stone, when it fell into river and got drowned.” 


CUPID. 
Tother day as I was twining 
Roses for a crown to dine in, 














And now this moment with 





Too Lats ror raz Farn—An old bachelor. 


If the Darwinian theory is correct, would a dry- 
goods clerk trace his origin from the tapir or the 
measure-worm ? 





See 
A friend of ours is the most absent-minded man we 
know of. We made an engagement to meet him on 
Tuesday afternoon. “All right,” said he. Shortly 
afterward he came rushing in with, “‘ My dear Horace, 
ou'll have to excuse me; I've a — ey" 
‘act is, I'm going to be married Tuesday; forgot it 
completely.” 





ADVICE GRATIS. 

Every man ought to pay his debts, if he can. 
Every man ought to help his bor, if he can. 
Every man ought to get married, if he can. 
- wey man should do his work to suit his customers, 

e can. 
Every wife should please her husband, if she can. 
Every wife should sometimes hoid her tongue, if she 


can. 
Every lawyer should sometimes tell the truth, if he 
can. 


Every man ought to mind his own business and let 
other people's alone, if he can. 





There is a justice of th» in Iowa, before whom 
acitizen had prosecuted his daughter's lover for eject- 
ing him from his own parlor the Sunday evening pre- 
vious, who solemnly decided as follows: “ It 

that this youre feller wae courtin’ the plaincili gal 
in plaintiff's parlor, and that plaintiff intruded and 
was put out by defendant. Courtin’ is a mecessity 
and must not 





discharged, and the plaintiff must pay costs, 
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THE NEW EXCHANGE AT 
BRUSSELS. 

Tue new boulevard which traverses Brussels 
in about the same way as the Boulevard de Se- 
bastopol at Paris, is now nearly completed, and 
the principal building situated on it, the new 
Exchange, was recently opened with a grand 


and its principal fagades open on the Boulevard 
Central and the Rue du Midi. The style is 
mixed, the architect has united the types of va- 
rious ages, iron is found in complete harmony 
with stone, and the result is a splendid hall of 
commerce, a saloon which can at any time be 
converted into a theatre, one of the most capa- 
cious concert-rooms on the Continent, and a 
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culminating in a gilt spire. ‘The immense cu- 
pola is supported by twelve Corinthian columns 
in reddish-gray stucco, while the galleries rest 
on columns imitating dark red porphyry. The 
floor is a master-piece of mosaic-work, executed 
by Italians. The sun-burners, by which this 
magnificent structure is lighted, are composed 
of 1400 jets of gas. 
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ball vhich the King and Queen and all sorts 
were present, in all some 

o that although the floor of the 
hall occupies some 4000 superficial yards, 
incers were much cramped for room. . 
Léon Svuys is the architect of the building, 
which was only begun in 1868. It is 300 feet 
long by 150 wide; it is rectangularly shaped, 
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great 
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trophy of almost dramatic elegance. The sculp- 
tural ornamentation is very rich. The frontis- 
piece of the great peristyle represents the city 
of Brussels, surrounded by groups of allegorical 
figures—Industry, Agriculture, Peace, Naviga- 
tion, Painting, Free Trade, etc. Many other 
groups of sculpture decorate the outside of the 
building, which is surmounted by a large dome, 
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DEER-HUNTING IN THE WEST. 


A.most every body knows that a large pro- 
portion of the venison that reaches the Eastern 
markets comes from the forests of the far West, 
where the deer is still plentiful. The time was 
when not a little of the supply came from North- 
ern and Western New York and Pennsylvania, 
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but the indiscriminate slaughter of the game has 
greatly reduced the number. To remedy this 
evil, stringent laws have been enacted, which, if 
generally enforced, may do much toward restor- 
ing what has been lost. ‘The picture on page 181 
represents a deer camp in the woods of Michi- 
gan. Here a company of good fellows bent on 
sport have established themselves for a season 
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THE NEW BOURSE AT BRUSSELS, RECENTLY OPENED BY THE KING OF THE BELGIANS. 








of hunting. ‘That they are excellent marksmen 
may be seen by the number of their trophies, 
which have been hung up until it is desirable to 
remove them. Before turning in for the night 
they are setting a trap on the path, with the hope 
of adding to their prizes before the morrow. 
The moon lighting up the scene makes it one 
of strange beauty and fascination. 
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A DEER CAMP IN THE MICHIGAN WOODS.—From a Puorooraru sy Somvurizer C. Batpwin.—[Sez Pace 180, | 
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THE WRONGS OF SEWING- WOMEN. 
[we wrongs to which .sewing-women are sub- 

1 in the metropolis have long been a famil- 

iar story tothe public, Tiling wearily day and 
ht for a mere pittance, they have found it hard, 
sven with honest employers, to earn enough to 
p soul and body together ; but in thousands of 
instances they have been cheated out of even the 
small sums they have well earned by villainous 
p-keepers, who increase their own profits by 
defrauding the poor women employed by them. 


keep si 


Nor have these swindling operations been confined 
the manufacturing branches. The latest scheme 
of the kind is that of letting sewing-machines on 


apparently fair but really disadvantageous terms 


t 
to the hirer. A contract is drawn up by the un- 


scrupulous agent in such terms as to be incom- 
prehensible by the party hiring it, and then, after 

ral payments have been made, the poor woman 
finds that the machine has been forfeited by some 
pretended failure of hers to meet the engage- 


ments. Of course nothing of this kind is ever 
done by the great companies or their accredited 
agents, but by irresponsible outsiders, who make 
a business of cheating poor people. Fortunate- 
ly for the sewing-women, ‘* The Women’s Pro- 
tective Union”—a worthy institution well known 
in this city—takes up such cases, and through 
their indefatigable lawyer prosecutes the villains, 
and compels them to deal fairly by their victims. 
An instance of the kind is pictured on page 173. 
these agents, who has cheated a young 
woman, is summoned to appear before the attor- 
ney, who is engaged in investigating the circum- 
stances. She protests tearfully that she has com- 
plied with all the terms of her agreement. There 
can be no doubt of the result. The trickster 

ill be given his choice of refunding the ill-got- 
ten money or else going to prison, and he will 
indeubtedly prefer the former. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Eleventh Annual Distribution of 
Premiums to the Subscribers of the 


DETROIT COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, 
FAKES PLACE MARCH 25th, 1874. 


tw Send for Sample Copy and Prospectus. 


Boots and Shoes are not 
effected by heat, cold, 
drought, or dampness, and 
therefore commend them- 
selves to all. 

Commend themselves to all 
sensibie parents, as with 


them their children’s shoes 
will wear three times longer 
| than without. 








HENRY CAPT, 
Ww week Lr ceca 


Watches and Traveling Clocks of his own make. 
No. 23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 






. And Not 


FHAT— } 
ANY WATCH 

ll -Watch* maker . 
J. 8 BIRCH, 37 Maick 


JI ) SHEETS OF 


C“AKEY > 
tick WIND ) 


Wear Out 
For- saie-by lexwsent 


by 





N.Y 





CHOICE 
MUSIC, 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music? 
Any 2 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on 
receipt of One Dojlar. Sold by all booksellers, and 
can be ordered through any newsdealer. Send stamp 
for Catalogue. Agents wanted. Address 

BENJ. W, HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Third Avenue, New York. 
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Liberal inducements to General Merchants and Deal- 
era. Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. 
H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane,N.Y. 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. EstasLisuep 1858, 


THE NEW 


AMERICAN 
SEWING- 
MACHINE. 

12% Self: Threading. 
cay~ Light Running} ser st. 
Or, New York Office, 712 BROADWAY; 


Boston, Maas., 41 Avon Street; Chicago, IIl., 76 State 
: St. Louis, Mo., 608 North Fourth Street. 


“SAW-MILL MEN 


Will prolong their lives, make better Inmbher, and earn 
- money easier and faster, by using the 


‘“ . : oe, 
Meiner Patent Head Blocks. 
Descriptive Circular sent upon application. 
SINKER, DAVIS, & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 








i eg makes the least 
noise. It is the 





families to use. c 
BEST for agents to sell. 
This favorite Machine 
does every variety of 
work done on any Shut- 
tle Machine, but with 
freater ease and perfec- 


tion. 
Good Agents 
Wanted. 


For Circulars, address 
Principal Office: 
1318 CHEST- 




















} ACK ACHE! Symptoms of inflammation, or 
Bright’s Disexse of the Kidneys, *‘ Constitution 
Water” will stop it in 48 hours. Dose 4.0 drops. 











A FEW PLAIN FACTS. 


_ Advertising, like Dr. Johnson's Brewery, offers to those who judiciously invest in it “‘ the potentiality of ac- 
quiring riches beyond the dreams of avarice.” All the great business successes of the past fifty years have been 
largely due to the use of printers’ ink. 

The daily and weekly journals which go to the homes and firesides of the people; which pursue them in 
their daily avocations; which accompany them in their outgoings and incomings—in the rail car, the steam- 
boat, in the office and the workshop, thro all the of life; these are the mediums through which 
judicious and enterprising men most largely find their profit. Every ph is a silent reminder, every col- 
umn a persistent personal appeal to the necessities of reading public. ‘ 

And this leads us to consider what is advertising? To advertise is to give notice, to make known, to 
ublish abroad your name, your place of business, and your wares, to set forth gl occupation or profession. 
t is to so turn the great public eye in your direction, and to fix o ublic mind upon your vocation, 

as that your name, your store, your wares, shall be indissolubly iden’ th whatever public necessity you 
may undertake to supply. 

This is advertising. This service the pompiges undertake to discharge, some of them more efficiently 
than others, by reason of their wider circulation. To a great many persons, however, one ye ae seems as 
good as another. If one charges 10 cents per line, and another 40 cents, they fancy that the latter is imposing 
upon them. Such persons do not understand the true principles of the matter. If they were buying wheat, 
they would not expect to get one hundred bushels for the price of one bushel. Yet advertising has a value as 
measurable as grain. Advertise in a newspaper of 5000 circulation, and it will bring you a certain return. But 
if you advertise your wares in a newspaper of 100,000 circulation, you | reasonably expect to reap in pro- 
portion. The cost of the service, however, is altogether dispro rtionate. For the 5000 circulation you will pay 
probably 10 cents per line, which is just twice as much as ed advertisers estimate the value of adve > 
while in a journal of the largest circulation you may get the service done at less than one quarter that price. 

We hold that all who buy advertising space have a right to know what service they are to receive for their 
outlay. There are but few newspa however, which afford this information to their customers. Notable 
among the exceptions in this regard is Tas New York Sun. That journal larly prints at the head of its 
editorial columns every Monday morning a statement of the daily issues of the preceding week. Its annual 
statement for the year 1873 gives the following as the actual circulation for every separate week, and for the 











— of weeks beginning and ending the year: 

ee CS Rae 358,702 | May 12 to 17............ 689,524 | Sept. 22 to 27...... ---.734,381 
TOM. CTO 11 ....ccccecs 612,806 | May 19 to... nase ol Sept. 29 to Oct. 4......728,726 
es CS oer 605,766 | May 26 to 31... bd yy Saar 2,556 
SOS eee 623,524 | June2to7...... 3 Oct. 13 to 18 715,132 
Jan. 27 to Feb. 1 ... 31 | June9 tolé..... 2 

WO DIOS sa vencocsess 

Feb. 10 to 15 ..... none 

PO FE OED oesccones 

Feb. 24 to March 1 

wearen 8 00 6... .ccesces 

March 10 to 15......... 

March 17 to 22 ........ 

March 24 to 29 ........ 

March 31 to April 5.... 

re i. 670,682 | Aug. 18 to 23........... 

April 14 to 19.......... 876 | Aug. 2% to 30........... 

Aor Bt 00 98 ....0<:c00s00 670,944 | Sept. 1 to6............- 718,782 

April 23 to May 3 ......670,328 | Sept. 8to18............. 733,634 pepe petates Casing 

May 5 to 10............ 674,470 | Sept. 15 to 20...........736,667 | the year........... 6,023,884 





In order to print the immense edition of Tar Sun in time to supply the newsmen and reach the early trains, 
the forms are stereotyped ten times. Its Bullock presses, turning out ten complete copies of the paper at a 
time, can throw off 70,000 copies in an hour. The forms are usually put to press at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing ; by five o’clock the whole edition is i and delivered. On one occasion 197,500 copies 
of THE SUN were printed, sold, and delivered between the hours of three and 


seven in the mr + 
By the above table it will be seen that the total number of copies of the daily edition of Tux Sun printed 
during the year 1873 was (36,023,884) thirty-six millions, twenty-three thousand, eight hundred and eighty- 
Jour. The following statements trom well-known paper manufacturers show the amount of paper actually 
consumed in Tux Sun establishment during the year : 
“Rock City Fauis, Saratoga Co., N. Y., Jan. 3, 
1874.—We hereby certify that we have made and sold 
to Tur Sun Association,during the year 1873, 8835 rolls, 
1,400,201 pounds printing pepe, for consumption with- 

Cc. Kr 


“New You, Jan. 8, 1874, 27 Beekman Street.—We 
hereby certify that we have made and sold Taz Sc 
Association, during the year 1873, 3884 rolls, 600,263 
pounds of printing paper, for consumption durin, 
Ina L. Bees & Co.” 


in that year. tMEB & Son, per C. K.” | year. 
“New York, Jan. 8, 1874, 88 Duane Street.—We “New York, Jan. 8, 1874.—I hereby certify that I 
hereby certify that we have made and sold to Tuz| have sold to Tur Sun Association, during the year 


1873, 783 rolls, 126,607 pounds of printing paper, for 


Sun Association, during the year 1873, 3900 rolls, 
consumption during that 4 


623,590 pounds printing paper, for consumption within 


that year. Perkins & DWIN.” Maas, per H. Euenicu.” 
SUMMARY. 

C. Kilmer & Son ......... 8,835 Rolls. 1,400,201 Lba. | M. Maas..........-..--0000 783 Rolls. 126,607 Lbs. 

Perkins & Goodwin ...... 3,000 “ 623,590 *“ —- ——__ 

Ira L. Beebe & Co........ = 263 “ sci antiind 17,408 “ 2,750,661 “ 





3,884 600, T 
Or over one thousand four hundred and twenty-five tons. 

Now a statement like this, fortified with the proofs, is something tangible for the advertiser to work upon. 
Why don’t other newspapers make an equally explicit exhibit ? 

When a man takes an advertisement to a newspaper he is entitled to know how many copies of his ad- 
vertisement are to be printed and distributed for a given sum, and he has a right to call for evidence on that 
point. This information Tux Sun cheerfully affords to all customers who require it. 
The shrewd advertiser should avail himself of the widely disseminated newspaper, because he obtains 
from it a larger and better service at but a fraction of the cost. Some people object, however, that a popu- 
lar newspaper ‘does not reach the class who deal with us.” Such objections are purely illusory. There are 
about 61,000 dwelling-houses of all sorts and sizes on New York Island. The daily issue of Tuz Scn is suffi- 
cient to furnish two copies to each gee pear in New York, or one copy for “ay A dwelling-house in 
New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City, with a —— for the outlying country. Tur Sun is not for a class 
orasect. It is the journal of the people. Ever 'y reads it. Ina measure it is as widely disseminated 
as sunshine itself. The business man who thinks he can not find customers among such a constituency, 
must be looking for them in the moon. 

The regular daily circulation of THE SUN for the last six months of 1873 
averaged over 120,000, or nearly 600,000 readers, and the price for ordinary advertising 
is forty cents per line. Tux Son Sing of a folio form, advertisements in it are more conspicuous than in the 
papers which are printed in quarto form. In addition to its vast circulation in New York and vicinity, it 
finds its way to the remotest parts of the country, and more than any other paper in the United States reach- 
es every class of readers. Its prices in reality are cheaper than those of any other paper. Few people can 
realize what a newspaper circulation of 120,000 copies is. It is 50,000 greater than that of any other morning 
= in New York, and about equal to the circulation of the Hzzatp, Woxtp, Taisune, and Times com- 


ine 
THE WEEKLY SUN. 

When Tar Suw came under its present management, six years ago, its weekly edition was less than 500 
copies. Tur Weexty Sun now (January, 1874) circulates nearly 70,000 copies all over the United States, 
the Territories, and the Dominion of Canada, and is steadily increasing in number. 

Tus Werxty Sun is too widely known to a 7 extended recommendation; but the reasons which 
have already given it nearly seventy thousand su bers, and which will, we hope, give it many thousands 
more, are briefly as follows: 

It is a first-rate newspaper. All the news of the day will be found in it, condensed when unimportant, 
at full length when of moment, and always presented in a clear, intelligible, and interesting manner. 

It is n first-rate family paper, full of entertaining and instructive reading of every kind, but containing 
nothing that can offend the most delicate and scrupulous taste. 

It is a first-rate story paper. The best tales and romances of current literature are carefully selected and 
legibly printed in its pages. 

It is a first-rate agricultural paper. The most fresh and instructive articles on agricultural topics regu- 
larly appear in this department. 

It is an independent political paper, belonging to no and wearing no collar. It fights for princi- 
ple, and for the election of the best men to office. It especially devotes its energies to the exposure of the 
great corruptions that now weaken and disgrace our country, and threaten to undermine republican institu- 
tions altogether. It has no fear of knaves, and asks no favors from their a. 

It reports the fashions for the ladies and the markets for the men, especially the cattle-markets, to which 
it pays particular attention. 

Finally, it is the cheapest paper published. One dollar a year will secure it for any enbecriber. It is not 
necessary to get up a cinb in order to have Taz Weexty Sun at this rate. Any one who sends a single 
dollar will get the paper for a year. 

In the following table is given the distribution of Tar Weexty Scn as taken from the mail booke in Jan- 
uary, 1874: 



















Mlinois spite ai ima tease 4,347 | New Jersey...........+++. o UsOOR | Malmo... c.coccccccccsccce 

BREIEOR occcicccees .+- 2,630 | California .. + esses . 448 | New Hampshire 

Iowa ...... - 3,381 | Texas...... 1,337 | Vermont 

New York - 9,753 | Mississipp! ... 1,461 | Rhode Island 50 
Wisconsin 2,869 | West Virginia 763 na 31 
Missouri . 1,691 | Tennessee .... 833 | Dakota 3 
Minnesota. 1,296 | Virginia........ 1,013 | Idaho.......... 8 
Serre 9267 | North Carolina............ 1,371 | Indian Territory. 69 
Pennsylvania ............ 5,462 | South Carolina ............ 570 ontana 9 
MEDOG «0.00. s00ccevascees fo ee 578 | New Mexico 68 
Kentucky ......00.seeeeee 849 | Louisiana............ panes 616 | Nevada &8 
Nebraska .........0ccc0e G89 | Alabama .............00.06 904 | Wyomin 68 
ATKANGAS .....200000000000 616 | Maryland............ esi ssksiil 607 | Washington Territory.... 181 
BICHIQER.....00ssccsccceses DIO | MAMEED. occicccccccsccecees 323 | Washington, D.C. 22 
ME kik cecesecmiaenasens TO rrr 174 | Canada ............ 

Colorado ...........0..-. 823 | Massachusetts............. 19473 | Foreign ........... 

GEROR occcvccsccces oveses Total 





The very great circulation of THE WEEKLY SUN among Agricul 
nities, North and South. renders it an exceptionally —— medium for advertise- 
i plements. 


ments of Fertilizers and every description of 
TERMS OF THE SUN. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 
Daily (mail), 50 cemts per month; per year, $63; Semi-Weekly, per year, $23 Weekly, per year, $1. 
ADVERTISING RATES. 


DAILY SUN. Reading Matter, with “ Adv.” after it, 8d page, 


Ordinary Advertising, per line..............++ 0 40} _ per line... .... R000 etneessecrasressecbecess: 150 
Two lines (14 — Fy 1 a a RES $ 80 | Reading Matter, with “ Adv.” after it, Ist or 2d 
Three lines (22 words), or less............ 120 | page, per line ............-0eeeeeeeeeeeeens 250 
Large type or cuts (4th page only), per line 80 | SEMI-WEEKLY SUN, 
Banking and Financial, per line...... ....... 75 | On éth page, per line ............cscecsecceee $0 10 
Susines Notices, before Marriages and Deaths, 95 | Catt WEEKLY SUN, 
SEPT « cscnvenseescsnkseneeeeaniel ade : | On NN Be cscccuveseasceseisunte 
Special Notices, after Marriages and Deaths, Business Notices, 5th“page, per line. ° 
POE TNO. oes viceccnsis: sesescnesscegcasessoes 50 | Reading Matter, per line.............. ee 





In the Werxty advertisemenis are displayed and illustrated according to the taste of the advertiser, with- 
out extra charge. Measurement of lines based upon the solid agate scale. I. W. ENGLAND 
New York, January, 1874 Publisher. 





Fourth GRAND GIFT Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 


Over a Million in Bank! 


AND A FULL DRAWING ASSURED 
On Tuesday, 31st March next. 


Only 60,000 tickets have been issued, and 


B1,.500,000! 


Divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by 
lot among the ticket-holders, 


LIST OF GIFTS. 
8 















ONE GRAND CASH GIFT... 250,000 

ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 100,000 

ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 60,000 

ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 25,000 

ONE GRAND CASH GIFT.. 17,500 

10 CASH GIFTS, $10,000 eac 100,000 

30 CASH GIFTS, 5,000 eac 150,000 

50 CASH GIFTS, 1,000 each 50,000 

80 CASH GIFTS, 500 each....... 40,000 

100 CASH GIFTS. 400 each....... 40,000 

150 CASH GIFTS, 300 each....... 5,000 

SH Ss, 200 each....... 3000 

325 CASH GIFTS, 100 each....... 32,500 

11,000 CASH GIFTS, 50 each....... 550,000 
Total, 12,000 Gifts, all Cash, amounting 

Diiwshennesiseeneonsvaneenee tenn $1,500,000 


ea” The concert and distribution of gifts will posi- 
tively and unequivocally take place on the day now 
fixed, whether all the tickets are sold or not, and the 
12,000 gifts all in proportion to the number of 
tickets sold. 


PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole Tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500; 223¢ Tick- 
ets for $1000; 118 Whole Tickets for $5000; 227 Whole 
Tickets for $10,000. No discount on less than $500 
worth of tickets. 

THOS, E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public Library Ky and Manager Gift Concert, 
blic Lib Building, Louisville, Ky., or 
THOS, H. HAYS & CO., Eastern Agents, 
609 Broapway, New York. 
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IVA LRI EES 
That splendid New Field Game which created such 
an excitement at Newport, Long Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will be brought out this SPRING, 
in seta, of seven different styles, at following ee: 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, $100, $250, , $1000. this 
beautiful game can not be described in a brief space, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 


and full description, free to any one, on application. 
WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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A GIFT! 


WONDERFUL STRUCTURE. 


ROUND each bronchial tube where it enters the 
lung, are about 18,000 minute air-cells—in the en- 





tire lungs about 600. 000. A little cold, producing a 
little bronchial in: mation, a little gathering of 
hlegm, and a little difficulty in breathing, quickly in- 


P 
volve the 18,000 air-cells, finally, if not remedied, 
the whole siz hundred millions become clogged with 
pus, which must be removed—or eaten into by ulcers, 
which must be healed—or life will soon terminate. If 
you are in any way the slightest affected, send at once 
and get Dr. Brown’s Treatwent anp Cure (a work of 
48 octavo pages, illustrated.) Sent free to all a 
Address DR. O. PHELPS BROWN 

No. 21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


IMITATION SILVER WATCHES. 
American style, 8 oz., at $18; 6 





., by express. 
Send —. for illustrated circu- 
lar. o Acrnts. Collins 

Metal Watch Factory, 
335 Broadway, New York. Box 3696. 


PLANT SEED COMPANY, 
Established 1845.—Incorporated 1872, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Importers & Growers of Reliable Seeds. 
Illustrated Catalogues free to all applicants. 


OVELT 
Carriage. 


Y @3™ Send Stamp for Circular to 
L. P. TIBBALS, 
512 Broapway, 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y. 


abe 
TAPE: fat a al, WORMS 
Head and all WO 
IN TWO HOURS, 
With safety, and without 1s to the patient. Send 


for vouchers to G. 8S. BROWN, M.D., Hartford, Conn., 
Or 56 Park Place, New York. 


APLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, Pirrsrrep, Mass. 
Long and most favorably known. Next term ins 
Feb. 16,1874. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principa 


SPORT 9) ser O OK sent Free. G- 


MANSON, Morristown, N. J. 
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FOR HOUSE 


Rogers’ Statuary 


** Going for the Cows,’’ 
, A new design, price $10. 


‘© Bubbles,” 
A life-size figure of a 
’ child blowing bubbles, 
i Inclose stamp 
or illustrated catalogue 
| and price-list. Address 
JOHN ——, . 
212 Fifth Avenue, N. 


GEO, W. READ & C0, 


STEAM-BAND SAW AND VE- 
NEER-CUTTING MILL, 


186 to 200 LEWIS ST., foot 5th & 6th Sts, E. R., N. Y. 
Always on hand FULL STOCK of SEASONED 
HARD-WOOD LUMBER 
AND CHOICE FIGURED VENEERS. 
The LARGEST STOCK! The GREAT- 
EST VARIETY! The Lowest Prices! 


ter Enclose Stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 
Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 


we yk ty ee MACHINES FOR 

SALE. One Rotary Macuinz, cutting 4 feet 

long and 4 feet diameter. One Siicina Macurne, cut- 

-— 5 feet 6 inches long. &#~ Both in perfect order, 

th Pulleys, riPRiCe &ec,. Complete for 
immediate use. §9- PRICE LOW. Address 

GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis Street, E. R., New York. 


THE CROWN TOOTH BRUSHES. 
























ee, — ———— 
Tue FinestProouceo, 
LONDON COURT SOUR» 


AS CHOICE ODORS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE! 


THOMSON, LANGDON & Co. 
SOLE IMPORTERS, NEW-YORK. 


i 
LONDON & PARIS MADE 


N OPTICAL WON DER.—The GEM 
Microscope. A high Pep power simpli- 
fied for popular use. Magnifies 10,000 times. Is prac- 
tically as useful as those of many ‘times its cost. In- 
valuable to Physicians, Chemists, Botanists, p noms 
olugists, Students, the family circle, and to every 
lover of the beautiful, wonderful, and inexhaustible 
things of Nature. Sent, postpaid, for dL. 50, or three 
for $3 50. Agents Wantec irculars F 
Address C. 8S. RILEY, Holland, mF. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet Invented. 
FOR. AMATEUR & puse- 
4 NESS PURPOS 

And Unsurpassed for Gen- 

) eral Job Printers. 
TS Over 10,000 now in Use. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, with Agents’ address- 
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es, to BENJ. 0. WOODS, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in eve very description of 
PRINTING MAT 


349 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., BOSTON. Mass. 


yar for a P: of 
GAR TROUGH 
GOURD SEED. 

es They hold from 2 “> 


i —~mmeees DUCKetfuls each. 

. lustrated Catal Catalogue, telling HOW to 

grow them, sent free. Choice seed of Verbena, Blotch- 

ed Petunia, and Double mae three for 25c.; or all the 

above, 40c. Address WALDO F. BROWN 
Box 4, Oxford, Butler County, Ohio. 


Pos. ask WHY we can sell First 

















ry price, and warrant 
Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we Tefer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. ‘some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories, Please state where you saw 


— ee eB. Plano Cow 810 Broadway, N. ¥. 


GLASS : CARDS & p Eine, White. 
Clearand Tr ranspa- 
rent. Your Name 


beautifully printed in Gold on 1 doz. for 50c., post- 
paid; 8 doz., $1; sample, 10c. Must have Agents every 
where. Outfits, »25 cts. F. K. SMITH, Bangor, Me. 
pRiNc Es | Improved FOUNTAIN PEN. 
“THE HANDLE CONTAINS THE INR 
Writes 10 hours; saves one-third the time. Warranted 
perfect. Prices from $1 to $6. Manufactured only by 
JOHN 8. PURDY, 212 Broadway, New York. 
Gold Pens, Pencils, &c. Pens repaired, 5v cents, 


0 each Ladies Cold Hunting Watches 


$30 “ GENTS ‘ 























Send stamp for circular. GEO. E. SMITH, 
Box 3696. 835 Broadway, New York. 


@ STAR JOB I JOB PRINTING | PRESS. 
The Best Invented. 
Price $12, $25, $38, and $60. 
t#- Send stamp for Catalogue to W. Y. 
EDWARDS, Agent, 16 College Place, N. Y. 

TO LIV E !—Write to F. E. 
4 Suita & Co., Atlantic Mille 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Manufacturers of the Crushed 
White W heat, for their Pamphlet —_ _—_ on 
Foods, with im ortant extracts from EBIG 
JOHNSUN, and aber scientists. ga~ Teed i. and 
save your health and money. 
ASKINS & BRAINE, Brokers, 11 Broad 
Street. Stocks and Gold bought and sold for cash 
or on margin; Privile; negotiated on responsible 
firms, which can be me pa cash margin, thus enabling 
any One with small capital to speculate with little risk. 
Explanatory circulars mailed. 











APANESE PAPER-WARE.—Economy demands its 
Tm Pails, Slop-Jars, Foot-Baths, Bowls, Basins, 

ys, &c., durable and cheap. Trade sapplied 
© JENNINGS BROS., 352 Pear! Street, N 





put up expressly for Ama- 
PE, tear Printers by the New England 
Srype Foundry, 105 Washington 


8t, Boston, Mass. 


Send stamp for specimen bool 


BF. 


000, $25,000, % 
GEO. F. BROWN, ...35 West 28th Street, “ - 
Hon. J. D. Muvor, Sec. State Nevada; Hon. W. 


chan 
Pools and Clubs supplied at a Li 


Order to be add: 


—— Gifts are 
Com and a Prize to every ten tickets. Tickets, Ar 3 





A FORTUNE for $5. 


First GRAND GIFT CONCERT OF THE SSTATE OF IN EVADA. 


Distribution of $265,000 Gold Coin Gifts.—Positively Wednesday, March 4th. 
No — asa ae TO portion of the er) - already Nr insuring the Concert and Distribution. 
tJ 


. 000, pee. 5,000. $ $2,000, $1,000, 


alf Tickets "82 50. Tickets for sale and Citculars 


n; FULL PARTICULARS of Acts of the Le Pa. Drawing, &e., &c., as follows: 

MI eS on .180 Broadway, New York. Cc. DEVLIN......... 30 Liberty Street, New York. 
WEST INDIA RE... .613 Broadway, “ L. W. SHEAR a estilctiniel 425 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
J. B. TOMAS. ..00026-.. "1939 Broadway, “ ce 8. PINCUS. ..250 Hoyt Street, Brooklyn. 


H. T. VANDEV EER, cor. Court & Fulton Sts., B’kiyn. 


T as to the integrity of this Enterprise and of the Management is made to U. 8. Senator 
RE FERENCES J. Sonooitne, Treasurer State Nevada; Hon. A. J. Brapiey, Gov. State Nevada; 
W. Howart, Comptroller State Nevada; or to Bankers, 
Merchants, or any citizen of the Statee TRUSTEES: M. 8. Taomrson, W. Hamitton, D. L. Brancuarp. 


Treasurers: WELLS, FARGO, & CO., Bankers, Vir, rginia City, Nevada. 
Aut Tioxets unsold will be destroyed ‘and not represented in the Di 

ces of Ticket-holders), and Gifts will be distributed in cr to the number of Tickets sold. 
ral Discount. Orders by mai 
A. BROWN, City Agent, Room E, 
Orders by Mail addressed to @. ALEXANDER, Gen’! Agent, P.O. Box 1386, N. Y., will receive prompt attention. 


stribution (thus increasing the 


for circulars or with Post-Office Money 
52 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





Hussey’s National Cottage 


Architecture. 
New & Original Designs, Workin 
Scale Dra’ , and Details for 
Styles of low-priced Houses, with 
- Specifications and Cost. Just rr 
lished. Royal quarto. Postpai 
1,000 Worxixe Drawryes, 


WOODWARD’S 
NATIONAL | Rint, Betaite Foss 





Doxvars, post} 
MONCKTON’S NATIONAL | Srx Dottats, 
STAIRBUILDER. postpaid. 


MONCKTON’S NATIONAL | Six Dotxans, 
CARPENTER and JOINER. »o*'Psic. 
Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N.Y. 
Lovejoy’s New Style 
GLASS CUTTER 





Cuts better than a dia- 
mond gle> d should have 
one. Any child can use it. 
Sent to your address on receipt 
of 50 cents and stamp by 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY 
229 Washington 8t., 

Boston, - - - Massa. . 4 : 
_ Liberal : discount to Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
WINTER BOOK-LIST 


em Harree & Brorurrs will send either of the 
following works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


tw Haerer'’s Catatoour mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. — 





AMONG OUR SaiLons. ‘'B J. Gary Jewext, M.D., 
late United States Consul, Singapore. With an Ap- 
pendix containing Extracts from the Laws and Con- 
sular Regulations Governing the 1 eee States Mer- 
chant Service. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


IL 
THE PARISIANS, ANovel. By Enwarp Butwer, 

Lord Lytton, Author of * The Coming Race,” “‘ Ken- 

elm Sone Ue “A Strange Story,” “The Cax- 

tons,” “My Novel,” &c. With liustrations by 

Sypney Hatt. 12mo, Cloth, $150; 8vo, Paper, $1 00, 

IIL 
BARNES'S NOTES ON THE HEBREWS. Notes, 

Explanatory and Practical, on the Epistie to the He- 

brews. By Atsert Barnes. Revised Edition. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The following volumes of the Revised Edition 
of | pcr, Notes on the New Testament are now 
ready: 

THE GOSPELS, 2 vols. — ACTS. — ROMANS. —I. 
CORINTHIANS.—II. CORINTHIANS AND GA- 
LATIANS.—EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, AND 
COLOSSIANS,—HEBREWS. 


IV. 

PUBLICANS AND SINNERS. Publicans and Sin- 
ners; or, Lucius Davoren. A Novel. By Miss 
BRrappon, Author of “Strangers and Pilgrims,” 
“ Eleanor’s Victory,” “ Birds of Prey,” &c. Svo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 


Vv. 

SMILES'S HUGUENOTS. The Hngnenots in France 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes: with a 
Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By Saumur: 
Smi.es, Author of “The Huguenots: their Settle- 
ments, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland,” “ Self. f-Hel lp,” “Character,” “ Life of the 
Stephensons,” &c. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 00. 

VL 

A PRINCESS OF THULE. ANovel. By Wu.tram 
Braox, Author of “ Love or Marriage,” “ Kilmeny,” 
“The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” &c., &c. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. vn 

HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL: ATale of 
Australian Bush-Life. A NTHONY TROLLOPE, Au- 
thor of “The Warden,” ** Barchester Towers," ** Or- 
ley Farm,” “The Small House at Allington,” “‘ The 
Eustace Diamonds,” &c., &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


VIIL. 

TWELVE MILES FROM A LEMON. Social and 
Domestic Sketches. on Hamitton, Author of 
**Woman’s Worth and nd ‘ Little Folk 
Life,"&c. 12mo,Cloth, $1 50. 


Ix. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. A Story of Tuscan 
Life. By T. Apo.puvs Tro.iorr, Author of “ Lin- 
disfarn Chase,” “‘ A Siren,” “‘Durnton Abbey,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


xX. 
FIELD'S MEMORIES OF MANY MEN. Memories 
of Many Men and of Some Women: being Personal 
Recollections of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, 
Presidents, Statesmen, Authors, and Artists, at 
Home and Abroad, during the last rer 4 Years. 
By Mavnsett B. an _— Cloth, $2 00. 


GOLDEN GRAIN. A : to “Blade-o’-Grass.” 

By B. L. Fanrsron, Author of “ Blade-o'-Grass,” 

“Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses," “ Grif,” “ Joshua 

Marvel,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
XIL 

JOSEPH THE JEW. The Story of an Old House. 

8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 





FrankLin Square, N. Y. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and ———— mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes, Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely — upon receipt 
of $2 00 (Two), b 
mg th L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


$9500 A... X EAR 


Made with our eplendid 
COMBINATION PROSPECTUS, 
It represents sample pages and style of binding of 50 
intensely interesting and useful books that sell in every 
family. Best thing — tried by canvassers. Agents 
wanted, to make a PERMANENT business on these 
works. Send $1 50 i Prospectus, the only outfit 
needed. Choose territory, and commence at once, 
For Illustrated Circulars and Liberal Terms, address 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Phila., Pa. 


Winter Employment. 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. 











Ww. W.A, Henderson &Co.,Cleveland,0., orSt.Louis,Mo 


“A GENTS WANTED. GRAND BOOK s. —Cy- 
clopedia of io Worth Knowing. 25,000 
wants supplied. All you want to know about Farm- 
ing, Gardening, Mechanics, Housekeeping, &c., &c. 
The P Popeter Family Bible, with Bible Dic- 
tionary, and 500 illustrations. “the handsomest 
Bible made. The Voice of God. A _ beautiful 
volume for every home. Terms, circulars, &c. 
MILLER® BIBLE AND PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
1102 & 1104 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED:::° 


$10 
Per Day 
To sett the Home Shuttle Sewing Machine 
where we are not represented. Reader!! you can make 


money selling the ai Home Shuttle sin 
whether youare EXPERIENCED in the bus- 
iness or not. If you wish to buy a SEWING MACHINE 
for family use our circulars will show you how to save money. 
Address Johnson, Clark & Co., Boston, Mass., 
Pittsburgh. Pa., Chicago, Il, or St. Louis, Mo, 


EMARKABLE SUCCESS! One oeeat nt 
made $112 in 4 days, and another $45 


8 days, selling ’ r 
Adventures upon OCEAN’ S S I ORY, 
and the Wonders beneath it. 225 Illustrations. 
Price low; sells fast. 2000 live agents want- 
ed for this and the only complete history of 
ESViInNeCSsOnS 28 Years in AFRICA. 

Also our splendid New Bible, just ready. Address 
HUB BROS., Pubs., Phila., Boston, or Cin., O. 


TS = Ba a 
FE Ladies, Gentlemen, Boys and Girls, to for the 
uced 
we abper enc magn Sinn ons be furs! or 
Agent in Boston made $216 in eighteen days. Agents can be sure of wy 
the year round without going out of their town. 25 Beautiful Samples, wi 


com plete {nstructions, any address 
Se 
BARTLETT & HOSFORO.BOYLSTON HALL BOS TON 


Will out! Troth Triumphant! 
Agents, old and young, male and 
female, make more money selling 


our French and American JEW- 

ELRY, BOOKS, AND GAMES, than at any thing else. 

Greatest inducements to Agents and purchasers. Cat- 
alogues, terms, and full pe articulars sent FREE to all. 

Address P.O. VICKERY & CO. , Augusta, Maine, 


SEEDS! 19 vareten Epica hae? Sc 
t 

SEEDS! of $1 00 ob, “New Ilustrated. Seed 

SEE DS! ‘| Srooxra, 4 Beacon St, Boston: ™ 

NEW BOOK!! 

Nothing like it in Literature. Agents wanted for 

SCIENCE IN gio by Dr. E. B. Foote. Select your 


territo » & Address MURRAY HILL PUBLISH- 
ING CO,, 129 East Twenty-eighth St., New York. 


We bave more experienced agents 
than any other House. They make 
more money OvuR ComBINATION 
TAKES Bupleym a we at Cl 


 ~ or traveling. Large casm wages. Bup = a 
for specimens, ~ MP terms, our new i 
Waters & Co., Pub.’s, Chicago. 


ALL AGENTS, \22"9"" 
9 they are doing, 
make a mistake if they do not write to Surrarp & Git, 


Boston or Chicago, whose new combination is un- 
equaled. |. Immense sales and great profits. 


REEN-HOUSE and Bedding Plants. 

Large stock, fine assortment, packed to go safely 
any distance. Satisfaction guaranteed. Splendid il- 
lustrated Catalogue mailed free. (§G~ Send for it. 
Address R. G. HANFORD, Columbus, Ohio. 


“TJOW FORTUNES ARE MADE IN WALL ST.” 

I A New Book sent free, explaining how Money 
can be made in Stock Speculations, by investing from 
$10 to $100, L. W. HAMILTON & CO., Bankers, 
48 Broad Street, New York. 


A MONTH and ex} expenses to good canvassers 
Articles now and staple as flour. Sam | 
free. DEAN & CO?, New Bedford, 
350 5 A MONTH.—A = gents wanted. cr Seven 
$ best aciling —<— — in the world. Sample 









































Permanent Employment. Men & Women | 
wanted. Full particulars free. Address | 


‘American Artisan 
for ' 1874. 


tz” THE BEST POPULAR SCIENTIFIC AND 
TECHNICAL JOURNAL YET PUBLISHED, 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN, hitherto published as 

a Weekly, will Le changed, (rom the 1st of January, to a 
MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 

Each number contains THIRTY-TWO LARGE 
QUARTO PAGES, equal to 128 of the ordinary mag- 
azine pa es. The sublic ation is MORE PROFUSEL 
ILLUSTRATED than any other American, Scientific, 
or Technical Journal, 

WITH ENGRAVINGS EXECUTED IN THE HIGH.- 
EST STYLE OF THE ART. 

No expense is spared to fill it with Lvrzzastine AND 
InstrvoTive Matrer. 

The purposes of the Magazine are to diffuse Scien- 
tific Information among the Industria! Classes—both 
cemleren enkem sloved—to ELEVATE THE SOCIAL’ 
STATUS OF THE PRODUCING CLASSES, and to 
hasten the time when those who do the work of the 
world shall control] the rewards of Labor. To this end 
the Magazine includes 
DISCUSSIONS OF ALL SUBJECTS CONNECTED 

WITH THE INDUSTRIAL INTERESTS 
OF THE COUNTRY 
AND 
ADVANCEMENT IN THE SCIENCES AND ARTS, 
WITH SELECT, ENTERTAINING, AND 
INSTRUCTIVE MISCELLANY 
FROM 
THE BEST AVAILABLE SOURCES. 


ABLE CONTRIBUTORS HAVE BEEN ENGAGED. 


The Publishers pledge themselves not only to main- 
tain the highest Literary, Scientific, and Typographical 
Excellence, but to present articles written in a popular 
and entertaining style, that all may read and enjoy. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 





One COPY, ONE VEAL... .e.e esses seeeereeeees $2 60 
~ © GE ROMER. 2c co vcccccvccvccceses i 00 
Three copies, OD WR cdnsxendessieseceess 5 60 
GEE RIGID, <0 ckcnnccensceses 280 

Five copies, GD BEB cencsesscccccesesecce 8 75 
we GEE BROMRB. ccccsccccccccccsccs 450 


SUBSCRIPTIONS CAN BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
Among many other articles, the March Number will 
contain articles as follows: 
Transmission of Power by Compressed Air. 
Steam Snow-Plow for Railways. 
Minor Inventions. 
Illustrated Notices of Enropean Inventions. 
How to make Money by Patents, 
Manufacture of Wood Pulp for Paper, 
Tests of Turbines, 
The Largest Guns ever made. 
Combination of some hitherto Doubted Phenomena. 
Defence of Galileo. 
A Talking Robin. 
Famine in Bengal. 
Prof. MacCord on Slide Valves. 
London Fogs. 
Destruction of Boiler Tubea. 
Telodynamic System of Hirn, 
Manufacture of Jet Jewelry. 
Silk Culture in America, 
Dissection of Living Animals. 
Facts and Testimony, &c., &c. 


For Sale by all respectable Newsdealers. 


A Saute Copy will be sent to any Address on re- 
ecipt of Fifteen (15) Cents, 


BROWN & ALLEN, Publishers, 


258 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 








& Bonwit fut inventions for marking Clothing 
B family Cards, 4c. one will do oe 


Movadie 








per month guaranteed sure to 
$100 to $250 go every where, selling 
onr new seven strand whi te Platina Clothes- 


Lines, Sells readily at every house. Samples tree. 
Address Tux Ginarp WwW ine Mitus, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A N Y sending us the address of 10 persone, with 1c. 

will receive, Free, a beautiful Chromo, and 

ONE instructions how to get rich, postpaid. Cir 
\Nove ty Co,, 108 South 8th St., Phila., Pa. 


A GENTS WANTED for the NEW WORK, 

KIT CARSON, by his comrade and friend, 

D. W. C, —- U.S.A. The most popular Book 

published. ages beautifully illustrat . Circulars 
free. DUSTIN » GILMAN, & CO., Hartford, Conn. 





EXT OF KIN. 
28, R4 abe ERTISEMENTS (Gun’s Index to) 
for CHANCERY HEIRS, &c. Price T5c. 
rT N. SOPER & CO., 27 City Hal! Square, N. Y. 


j ANTED.— General, aleo Travelling Agents in 

every town in the United States. Sample and 
articulars sent on receipt of 10 centa. 

MILLIKEN & Co., 296 " ‘remont Street, Boston, Mase. 


A MONTH and expenses to good can- 
vaseers. Articles new and staple as 
flour. Samples free. 


C. M. Lintneton & Bro., New York and Chicago. 











free. Address ONSON, Detroit, Mich. 






~ $10 to $: to $208 a Day.—Agents wanted for Everybody's ~ 
Monthly. Only 5vc. a year, with elegant chromo. Partic- 
ulars free. Address Every body’ . Monthly, Cleveland, O. 


fr yee | Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue of 
ents Latest Novelties. New oddities. BOSTON 
NOVELTY COMPANY, BOSTON, Mass. 


MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
MONEY Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, an 
full particulars FREE. 8 M. Spencer, Boston, Mass, 


$72 EACH WEEK. Agents wanted. Particulars 
free. J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


a PER DAY. 1000 Agents sash Batietions 
free. A. H. BLAIR & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








810A, DAY. Employment for “all. Patent Ne Novel- 
ties. Gro. L. Ferton & Co., 119 Nassau 8t., N. Y, 


Litowns 7 ADTES can make $ 00 a day in their own m city or or 
town. Address Ex.is M’r’s. Co. , Waltham, Mase. 





da t hoi T " 
$52 $2 $0 Be rmeow &  oreme fen, fégeess 





PER pay for all willing to work. Addresa 
» C. W. DENNIS, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Something is Rotten in the State | of "—Louisiana. ‘‘So say we all of us.” 


RoBason, Case, & Co, EH PERIODICALS 


Bu ANKE RS. — gee 


18 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. | 
Transact a genera! banking business in all its details, 28 S wh 
allowing interest upon deposits to 
BANKS, SAVINGS INSTITUTIONS, PRIVATE BANK; ae G 
ERS, AND INDIVIDUALS, PAS IM 

Particular attention paid to the investment of - , ‘ 
There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
Estate and Trust Funds, ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
AND INFORMATION REGARDING ‘THE SAME azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. .There is 
FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
Buy and sell upon commission Gold, United States t.jicent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 


Stocks, and all ties dealt t the New York | ! : 
Stock Exchange ¢#- FIRST. ass MU NICIPAL icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 


AND RAILROAD LOANS NEGOTIATED. lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular - 


EUGENE N. ROBINSON, THOMAS B. ATKINS Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 
GEORGE H. CHASE, WILLIAM T. MORRIS, A repository of biography and history, literature, 
ia ead a science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 





GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


03,000 


Now in use. 





The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
gm” Send for Price-Lists. 
— BUFFALO, N.Y. 


q 











and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- | 


vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 








pI SS AMR 





It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
i f , a ~ ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 

ei cP the subscription price of the paper. While fully 

rr ! maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 

A \ E \’ [" IRE L y \E W [' My |' H! contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 


eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 





Giving a strength and solidity equal to any solid . 
Gazette. 
saw. . ; 
R HOB & CO Phere never was any paper published that so de- 
v- £3 $9 ae lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 


31 Gold St., N.Y. cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 


price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 


Caution to Purchasers dence Journal. 
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SHODDY ENGLISH REBUKED. 
TRAVELER (registering). “John Smith and Lady.” 
Horev Cierk. “All right, Sir. Put you in 115, the Lady in 94.” 
TRAVELER. ‘‘ But the Lady’s my Wife.” 
Hore. CLERK. “Then n why didn’t you say so?” 
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| WILLIAM BLACK’S 
mspecvcss. A Princess. of Thule. 


ESERVE THE EXES - 
coro KR ee __. | A PRINCESS OF THULE. A Norel. By 
= ISHERME N! |  Witiram Bracg, Author of “Love or Mar- 
TWINES and NETTING, riage,” ‘‘ Kilmeny,” ‘‘ The Strange Adven- 
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We have at least one nearly perfect novel. * * * His 


| . 5 beautiful, his almost perfect story.* * * There is a 
mingling of bumor of the raciest, with pathos most 
true, simple, and dignified.—Spectator, London. 

> 5 | It is not of many novels it can be said they are good 


from the title to the end, but this may be fairly re- 
marked of Mr. Black’s Jast work, to which he has 
given so happily descriptive a title. Mr. Black never 
relies for effect fpon violent means. He contrives by 
delicate, subtle, but sure touches to win the interest 
of his readers, and to retain it till the last volume is 
laid down with reluctance. The characters of Sheila 
and her father, Mackenzie, ought to have au enduring 
and recognized existence in fiction. * * * The “ Prin- 
cess of Thule” is altogether a remarkable noycl; it 
will add to the reputation which Mr. Black has already 





LOVERS’ 


| made by his sincere and undeviating loyalty to the 
best principles of the art in which he excels.—Globe, 
: i London. 
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more wholly fascinating heroine than Sheila.—Court 
Circular, London. 

It is full of fine character-rendering, with the all- 
brightening thread of humor glimmering ont now 
and then. * * * A work of singular power and deli- 
eacy.—British Quarterly Review. 


ADDRESSES ( DILEMMAS which goes deep into character without any sugges- 
nearly this, Mr. Black has given us in the ‘‘ Princess 


A Poetical Treasury 
LOVERS THOUGHTS FA A novel which is both romantic and natural, which 
has much feeling withont any touch of mawkishness, 

tion of painful analysis—this is a rare gem to find 

among the débris of current literature, and this, or 

Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand | of Thule.” * * * His success, which is undoubtedly 
References as a Dictionary of Compli- great, is due to a careful study and competent know!- 


| ments and Guide to the Study of the edge of character, to a style which is free from blem- 


ish, and to a power of graphic description which is 
but very seldom met with.—Saturday Review, London. 

It has been many a day since we have read so de- 
lightfal a story.—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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Post 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 
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a magnificent sleigh- 
ride, while they had to 
remain in the school- 
room, and study and 
recite their lessons just 
as if school had kept. 
Their only consolation 
was that the school- 
marm had to stay in 
too, and that was very 
little, you may be sure. 

On their way home 
they concocted a plan 
of revenge, though their 
punishment was well 
deserved, and our art- 
ist shows in his picture 
how their scheme was 
carried out. They had 
to wait forathaw; and 
then, when the snow 
was easily moulded, 
they built a statue of 
the school-marm right 
in the path to the 
school - house, where 
she would be sure to 
sée it, and hid behind 
the fence to enjoy 
the fun. ‘* Wonder if 
she'll recognize the 
likeness?” said one. 
“You bet she will,” 
was the answer; “don’t 
you suppose she sees 
herself in the looking- 
glass every morning ?” 
** Yes,” said the third 
boy, “‘ and if she don’t, 
all the scholars will 
recognize it.” Their 
curiosity was soon grat- 
ified, for punctually at 
a quarter before nine 
the school-marm came 
along, and at a turn of 
the path came sudden- 
ly upon the statue. The 
recognition was com- 
plete. Up went both 
her hands, her books 
dropped at her feet, 


-and an exclamation of 


astonishment involun- 
tarily broke from her 
lips. The boys could 
not repress a shout 
of delight, which in- 
stantly betrayed them. 
It was a very cold day, 
but after the noon re- 
cess one of the mis- 
chievous boys was 
heard to declare that 
he ‘‘ never felt so warm 
in his life.” The ap- 
plication of the ferule 
had indeed been un- 
usually vigorous. 








